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A CONVERSATION WITH THOMAS MOORE, 

A series of extremely interesting papers appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1845-7, when 
that periodical was edited by the late John 
Gough Nichols, under the heading of “ Extracts 
from the Portfolio of a Man of the World.” It 
would be agreeable to know who this man was, 
Certainly he was a scholar, most probably a person 
of distinguished position. Some of the best ex- 
tracts are dated 1822, and include conversations 
with Prince Metternich, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Coleridge, &c. 

By the merest chance, I lately happened to find 
that a conversation with Thomas Moore had 
been omitted altogether. Moore was alive in 
1846, and, although he assures us in his Diary 
that he was then in excellent health, except that 
the state of his eyes troubled him, the news- 
papers had been giving out that he was moribund. 
Such a circumstance may have made Mr. Nichols 
hesitate about publishing this conversation, par- 
ticularly as the “ Man of the World’s” portfolio 
was copious in other materials. I cannot conceive 
that Moore would have objected to its publication. 
In fact, with the exception of the passage relating 
to the effect on Lord Londonderry of Barry | 








O’Meara’s book about Napoleon, and which reads 
like exaggeration and absurdity, there seems 
nothing in the conversation unworthy of the poet, 
of whom the best of his biographers, the late Earl 
Russell, wrote :— 


“The more eminent of all political parties were 
charmed by his poetry, struck with his wit, and attached 
by the playful negligence of his conversation. A man 
who was courted and esteemed by Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Sydney 
Smith, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Byron, must have 
had social as well as literary merits of no common 
order.” 


This seems to me a true verdict, as well as what 
Lord Russell says about the quality of Thomas 
Moore’s conversation—its playful negligence. The 
best judges aver that, in these latter days, good 
conversation has almost perished, and that when 
compared with the talk of bygone times that of 
the present is as dross to silver. Are there any 
other social compensations for this loss? But 
this is perhaps too wide a question for discussion 
in your pages. 


Nov, 1, 1822.—Went down to ***. Moore there alone 
in library when I came; he was reading the Fortunes of 
Nigel. I said I had looked at but not liked it. He 
said there was fine drawing of characters in the book, 
but a disagreeable story. The miser, he said, was finely 
done, “and, I must say, I have always some sympathy 
with misers—Shylock, Harpsgon, and all of them ; they 
are so unjustly treated; all authors seem to think that, 
because a man is fond of his money, it is all fair to rob 
him of it.” 

“Yes,” said I, “fathers in comedies, and misers, are 
always considered fair game; the sympathy of the 
audience is always with the rascal son. ‘ Fathers have 
flinty hearts,’ may generally be reversed ; in most fictions 
the children are the flinty hearted, and it is the parents 
who must be miserable. But that is because the sorrow 
of a father is too terrible; it belongs only to tragedy. 
In this miser of Scott's, however, he and his daughter 
are neither comedy nor tragedy, nor even tragi-com dy ; 
grotesque, outré, bizarre, and one is not sure which way 
the author intends our sympathies to be, which is dis- 
agreeable : like olives, one is not sure whether they are 
bad or good. I feel most, however, for the poor old 
man; his gold is his idol, and I always sympathize with 
those who see torn down and trampled in the dust what 
they have reverenced.” 

“Bad political economy though,” said he, laughing ; 
“the gold in the chest or on the image would be so 
useful in circulation.” 

** Scott seems to like these outré characters, which are 
unworthy of his genius: that ‘glorious John’ man in 
the Pirate is so tiresome,”’ said I. 

“So out of place. To have had the jolly old Udaller 
listening to old Scald ballads might not have been truer 
to fact, yet it would have been much truer to situation, 
But when an author has got his characters into a fix, as 
the Americans say, when he has driven them into a 
corner, he does not know how to get them out—he has 
filled the bottle and corked it, and then he shakes it in 
vain, it makes no sound. A solitary island is very well 


in poetry, but when you come to the details of a novel 
it is very hard to keep up the interest, and it does not 
do to assemble a set of men and beasts, like a child’s 
Noah's ark, haphazard ; or, like the girl in the fairy 
tale, let out the contents of the magic box, and find all 
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the little personages running about, and not know what 
to do with them.” 

“There is something chilling,” said J, “in the very 
notion of Zetland—stunted bushes, drift-wood, and windy 
desolation. 

‘Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own,’ 
is not quite realized so near the North Pole.” 

“ Yes,” said Moore, “when we get into the arctic 
circles one is apt to think of the homely word ‘ com- 
fortable,’ the base ideas of a good fire and a glass of 
warm punch, of which, to do him justice, Magnus Troil 
is very liberal ; but then where is the romance? Lovely 
young ladies, with chapped hands and blue noses—and 
1ow could they help having them north of the north of 
Scotland !—do not realize one’s idea of heroines.” 

‘They are not houris certainly,” said I. 

“And yet, perhaps, Odin's houris were blear-eyed ; 
pethaps to have a bear's skin well put on, and only red 
eyes and a blue nose-tip to be seen, were personifications 
of northern beauty, and are still, I suppose, the hope of 
an Esquimaux paradise—stout dames, perfumed with 
fish, and anointed with train oil. It would not do in 
poetry, but that is an Esquimaux heaven you may 
depend upon it.” 

“An improvement upon Odin’s, too, for I think the 
ladies are omitted by him; his hall of happiness is only 
the happiness of swilling strong liquors.” 

“ And hearing fine songs; you must not leave out the 
poet's glory. We do not like even our immortality to be 
without mortals to admire it: our sunset must not be 
barren, it must trail clouds of glory along with it.” 

“It would be very unwise to reject them, But of 
what is the incense to fame made up!” 

“ Of very poor elements sometimes, certainly,” said 
he; “but who could give it up? Who would exchange 
for the most judicious praise of the nice judging few the 
intoxication of popular applause? No one would 
honestly. Philosophical hypocrisy, or witty moralists, 
may condemn or deride, but they are not successful, or 
they are not true. To sway a popular assembly, or be 
the idol of a nation, or the impress of a generation, is 
the proof of success—the glory of genius,” 

“ But how often does it lexd! Is not it oftener led? 
Does not success rather belong to those who snatch the 
tide upon the turn!” 

“ Yes—sometimes, perhaps,” said he ; ‘ but it is such 
a nice moment to hit—it is luck, not genius; and where 
the right instant is not caught, he sinks on the shore a 
ridiculous wreck. Those who have tried to go ahead of 
their uge generally end in being the tail. Too richly 
freighted, too deeply laden, for the depth, they sink 
before they reach the ocean: and what wealth, what 
gems, what sumless argosies are scattered to the plunder 
of the little unregarded privateers that float behind. 
What a futurity in the wreck of that overfreighted ven- 
ture of uncalculating genius ! How often does such ill- 
fated power rush wildly through the universe—a comet, 
meteor, dazzling, amazing, confounding, and _ then, 
shocked against some stedfast world, it breaks and 
scatters, starring space with fragmentary gems.” 

“Or go out just as often,” said J, “unseen and un- 
known.” 

“Snuuffed out by an article in a review,” said Moore; 
“and, as very often happens, having first served the 
reviewer to light his own farthing candle by it. It is a 
juggling trick, and not often detected; long practice 
makes them perfect ; but a true reviewer is so ready at 
it, and the lighting of his own and the extinction of his 
victim’s light are so nearly simultaneous, the article- 
monger has generally all the credit and none of the 
shame, Or sometimes, more insidiously, they begin by 


bleed out and feed upon his life blood. Or, like some 

savage Lird of prey, catch hold of, whirl aloft upon some 
| giddy height, pretending applause, and then cash down 
| toruin, Small vampires, they lull the victim, and then 
leave a lifeless corpse.” 

“If there was but one of these murderous corporations 
it would be fatal, but we are pretty sure of the Quarter/» 
| taking up the defence of what the Ldinburgh attacks.” 

“The Quarterly sometimes attempts a resuscitation 
of an Edinburgh subject, but the process is only galvanic, 
—the life is gone. The merciless scalpel has divided 
soul and body. and the force is on their side, and the 
feeble piety of the orthodox Quarterly is exerted quite 
in vain.” 

“‘ These two periodicals have become merely organs of 
the two parties, and that destroys their literary influence, 
however it may ensure their extended reading,” said I. 

* As long as it procures a good dividend on the profits,” 
said he, “to the proprietors, the how it is done, or the 
who that suffers, is of very emall consequence. The 
trade, as the booksellers emphatically cali themselves, 
just purvey for these body snatchers ; and, because they 
are a recognized institute of licentiates in the art of dis- 
section, it is all allowed, all fair; the lew never inter- 
feres, public opinion never censures, individual complaint 
is never heard, however eacred the ground, however 
noble, or even royal, be the resting-place. Although 
adorned in all the pomp of monumental pride, all alike 
are desecrated ; the classic fane ; the lowly sod; all, all 
alike rifled by these profaning hands.”’ 

“ Yet everybody buys the reviews,” said I. 

“ Yes, all rail and all read: victim and victimizer all 
get drunk together ; all throw for what stake they can, 
and all scramble for the pool, and we all laugh through 
it all.” 

“It is of no use,” said I, “crying for what we cannot 
prevent.” 

‘* And it may be some use,” said he, “ to laugh at what 
we suffer from; it softens the sting to ourselves and to 
others too. Nothing so much confounds the attacker as 
to find his weapon harmless at his feet again, and laid 
there, not by Apollo or Minerva, or any of the grand 
scientific deities, but by insignificant Momus: such inter- 
ference makes the assailant ridiculous; he can hardly 
for very shame take up again and renew the attack with 
a weapon made so absurd. ‘Live and let live’ is not 
truer than ‘ Laugh and let laugh.’” 

“ But, unfortunately, the public hear only the insulting 
laugh of the reviewer; they seldom do justice to the 
philosophic laugh of the good humoured victim.” 

“*Good humour will prevail,’ however, in the long 
run, you may depend upon it. If the thing has merit it 
will outlive all ill-natured criticism; if not, it deserves 
to die, and is better, perhaps, put out of pain at once.” 

“T scarcely think,” said I, “that it is from humanity 
exactly that the reviewers deal so dead!y in their blows.” 

“They feel no mercy, and show none, you think. And 
perhaps they may meet their punishment ; perhaps they 
may be haunted ly the ghosts of all they have slaughtered ; 
weeping, shrieking, jibbering, wailing phantoms may 
disturb their nightly rest. ‘ You stabbed me in your 
forty-first.’ ‘You sucked my blood in August 1816.” 
‘ And me you gibbeted in such an article, and drew and 
quartered too.” It would make a good paper in a maga- 
zine, ‘ The Reviewer’s Nightmare.’” 

“ More horrible than any of the opium eaters’ visions,” 
said I. 

“ But I suppose,” I continued, “that they grow quite 
callous.” 

**I doubt,” said Moore, “that any one ever becomes 
quite callous. All the world thought Lord Londonderry 








opiating the victim with their specious praise, and then | 
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Oppesition that nothing could have moved him. 
After he had so carelessly flung back or disregarded 
all the taunts and sneera of all the party, and the 
goueentrated bitterness of the whole in the out 
ourings of Brougham’s envenomed wrath, one would 
Love thouzht, if ever man was seared and callous 
to every whip and sting with which fortune could 
Sutrage him, Londonderry was that man ; and yet he gave 
way at last. There was still a vulnerable place, etill some 
Hiving nerve to jar, still some throbbing of a human heart 
beneath the ossification of the statesman. It is said, and 
i have no doubt of its truth, that Barry O' Meara’s book, 
and all that it revealed of Napoleon’s ill treatment, was 
what overset bim at last. No man is thoroughly insen- 
sible nor thoroughly selfish, believe me.” 

“ Perhaps not thoroughly selfish, but I should say that 
selfishness was the greatest and most pervading of all 
vices.” 

“ Does it merit so hard aname?” said he. “Is it worse 
than a fault?” 

“ If it is not, any more than idleness,” said I, “a vice 
in itself, it is, like idleness, the parent of all others.” 

“Vice may well be puzzled to know its own father 
when it has so many mothers; and it is so well disguised 
that ‘its own mother would not know it’ very often.” 

“ Poor Idleness, however, began, in my recollection, I 
think, as the mother of nothing worse than mischief : 
such as a schoolboy in the holidays might fall into—en- 
tangling mamma's netting silk, putting papa’s powder- 
horn in the water, or breaking the old pony’s knees; 
and I really think that poor Idleness in herself meant 
no more harm, though, since the witticism on the Regent 
Orléans and his mother, she has acquired a character she 
will never lose now.” 

“Wits have a good deal to answer for,” said I; “in 
some few words of that sort, so easily said and so easily 
remembered, they fix a character irrevocably.” 

** And wise men, as wel! as wits.”’ said Moore, “let me 
tell you, have done the same. Many a poor child has 
had to rue King Solomon's ‘ spare the rod.’” 

“It is said that there is no proverb that is not con- 
tradicted by another,” 

“Of course; and that makes the danger of these 
apophthegmatic sayings of great men; for poor ordinary 
mortals they are very tantalizing. That which appears 
the concentrated essence of a lile’s wisdom is, after all, 
very often only a witty antithesis, and if a jester mae it, 
it would be laughed at, but coming with the authority of 
a great name it ceases to be wit, «nd is handed down as 
sententious gravity. It isan unfair use of their power, 
anil very often sparing the moral lessons would do more 
good than sparing the rod would do harm, These ready 
cut and dry sayings can so often be used either way ; 
port«ble morality, like portable soup, is very upt to turn 
in the long voyage of life. Things that are meant to 
contain everything often contain nothing; I have seen 
a patent knife and fork and spoon all in one, none of 
which when it came to the using would perform its own 
office.” 

“In an emergency, you think,” said I, “that the 
fingers would do better.” 

“Yes, just so; the fingers or chopsticks, or anything 
may be adapted ; prepared remedies for accidental evils 
are never equal to the makeshift of the moment. ‘ The 
complete letter-writer, adapted to every situation in life,’ 
mizht be thumbed for ever without producing the effect 
of the simplest phrase suggested by the feeling of the 
occasion; and all the taught, got-by-rote maxims of 
morality are nothing to the security of a natur.lly good 
heart. Stiggering in Saul's unwieldy armour David had 
never slain his giant: his shepherd's sling and pebble 
frow the brook did the business at onee.” 





Little Lord —— ran into the room at this moment, 
and I said, “ A truce to your immoral morality now: we 
must not let this well-brought-up child, ‘a poor ordinary 
mortal,’ be tantalized or deluded by apophthegmatic say- 
ings from one with a great name.” 

Moore smiled, and the little boy, with a disappointed 
face, said, “I thought mamma was here; I wanted to 
show her this. Oh, there she is. Mamma, mamma!” 
cried he, running to the window. 

“TI think,” said Moore, “we may trust the natural 
good heart in this case; all that governess, and tutor, 
and morality maxims can do will not spoil that heart.” 


Freperick HEeNpDaikg 





Linden Gardens, W. 


PROPOSED EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE 
OLD SPELLING. 
(See 6 S. i. 470, 491.) 

The note of my friend Dr. B. Nictorson (at 
the second reference) is in exact accordance with my 
views, so much so that there remains but one point 
which calls for remark from me. During the very 
important period of our literature, 1550-1625, there 
actually was a true orthography, which many 
writers of the earlier years strove to observe and 
perpetuate. But there were many causes at work 
tending to frustrate those efforts and confound 
orthography. The neglect of early literature, the 
pressure of public affairs, and the ignorant and 
reckless power of the press were chief among these. 
As a natural consequence, in much of the written 
and most of the printed literature words are spelt 
in most capricious fashion, some in the phonetic 
dress of the writer or printer (as with uneducated 
people in our own day), some in misspelling, owing 
to partial forgetfulness or carelessness, some in a 
hopeless muddle made up of both these, with 
blunders of reading, writing, or printing added. 
I am merely stating the result of very careful study 
when I assert that there exists no early edition of 
any work of Shakspeare’s, whether in quarto or in 
folio, that is printed in any orthogmphy of the 
period. The departures from the norma are con- 
stant, and words are frequently presented in styles 
which never did belong to that orthography, and 
the departures themselves are not regular, nor yet 
approximately regular, but lawless and capricious. 
To the critic, as Dr. B. Nicwoison says, the 
slavish reproduction of the very letters of 
words in the early editions is most important, but 
we have such reprints in abundance. For any 
other purpose than an apparatus criticus, an edition 
of Shakspeare printed in what Mr. Fursivaci 
calls “old spelling” would be not only offensive 
but misleading. If the spelling of the second 
quarto of Hamlet (e.g.) were followed, we should 
have these lines in Ophelia’s narrative :— 

“ For out adoores he went without theyr helps, 

And to the last bended the:r light on me” ; 
and Polonius addressing the king would use 
“ weakenes,” “ lightnes,” “madues,” but addressing 
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Hamlet he would tack on an additional se; 
Horatio and Osric would use “hot,” Polonius 
“hote,” Hamlet both forms. These are examples 
of the more usual differences, but the more extra- 
vagant ones are much less frequent ; and monsters 
such as “Angle,” “ceasen,” “wath,” &c., need not 
disfigure even such an edition as is contemplated 
by the Director. Be that as it may, the projected 
edition in old spelling is, in my judgment, a work 
of supererogation, and a costly luxury which, in 
view of more pressing work, the New Shakspere 
Society may well dispense with. 
C. M. Ixcursy. 

Athenzeum Club. 

I do not think that Dr. Nicnorson’s first para- 
graph is fair to me. He should have said that (on 
his proposal) the Committee of the New Shakspere 
Society directed me to propose the new edition of 
Shakspere in old spelling to our members, and 
agreed to abide by the members’ decision. I am 
glad to say that the votes hitherto received are in 
favour of the edition by a majority of four to one, 
and the edition is consequently now in preparation. 
Having founded the New Shakspere Society on 
my own lines, and directed it since its foundation, 
I claim to be a better judge of what it was meant 
to do, and what it ought to do, than Dr. Nicuotr- 
son. I also cluim that the rightness of having an 
edition of Shakspere in the spelling of his time is 
acknowledged by every “English scholar,” as I 
understand that term. That many estimable 
Shakspere students are not included in it I, alas, 
know too well. As there is no good trying to con- 
vince a man against his will, I shall not attempt 
the task with Dr. Nicnorson. But I trust 
that some of the English scholars who write in 
“N. & Q.,” like Ma. Spesce, will givetheir opinions 
on the point whether Shakspere’s words should or 
should not be presented to the student in their 
habit as they lived, and that the open-minded 
among your readers will consider this question 
without prejudice. I need not say that Pror. 
Skeat and other scholars sent their adhesion to 
the scheme as soon as ever it was announced. 

F, J. Furnivatt. 

T am amazed at Dr. Nicnorson’s opposition to 
Mr. Foursivatu’s proposed edition, and I shall be 
still more amazed if the members of the New 
Shakspere Society stultify themselves by refusing to 
support Mr. Fursivauyi in carrying out what 
their own prospectus exhibits as their main design. 
Let your readers consult the extract from that 


rospectus given by Mr. Fornivatn at the | 


rst reference above, and like me they must 
wonder why Dr. Nicnotsoy, with his contempt 
for “philological and etymological purposes,” has 
connected himself with a society which, if it is 
anything, is both philological and etymological. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 
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Tue Pixx.—Without wishing to reopen the 
question of the derivation of Whitsun,I should be 
glad to invite the aid of readers of “N. & Q.” to 
determine the origin of the word pink, the popular 
name of the Dianthus of botanists. Dr. Prior, in 
his Popular Names of British Plants, says :— 

“ Pink, L. Germ. pinksten, Whitsuntide, as in the first 
line of Reineke de Vos— 

‘It geschuh up einen pinkste dach, 

It happened on a Whitsunday,’ 
the season of flowering of one of its species, the Whitsun- 
tide gilliflower of old authors. The dictionaries derive 
it from asupposed Dutch word, pink, an eye; one, however, 
that does not appear to have any meaning in that lan- 
guage. It isa curious accident that a word that originally 
meant ‘fiftieth,’ zeyryncoarn, should come to be suc- 
cessively the name of a festival of the Church, of « flower, 
of an ornament in muslin called pinting, of a colour, and 
of a sword-stab.” 

Why an “ornament in muslin” was calied a 
pivk is not suggested, unless it is to be inferred 
that the ornament was so termed from its likeness 
to the flower. But the operation of pinking, by 
which holes are pinched or punched in silk or 
other stuff, is so clearly a picking or pecking that 
the Whitsun-flower derivation seems far-fetched 
and unlikely, while the nasal n—seen in the Platt- 
Deutsch pinken, to hammer ; pinkepank, a black- 
smith—does not, of itself, cast a doubt upon the 
kinship between pick, or peck, and pink. 

To return to our flower. Wedgwood derives 
pink from “ French pinces, the flower pink. Pro- 
bably from the sharp-pointed leaves set in pairs 
upon its stalk-like pincers. Fr. pince, a tip or thin 
point.” Bat the common name for the pink is, in 
French, eillet (a little eye), and not pinces, a word 
I fail to discover in any French dictionary. The 
likeness of the pink blossom, with its fringed edges, 
to the eye is so striking that it is not surprising to 
find it also known as oogje (the exact equivalent of 
willet) in Dutch. The French word qillet very 
probably appears in the corrupt form of willy in 
sweet-william, the Dianthus barbatus. 

In the North the term pinkie is, I believe, 
applied to a little, contracted eye ; but I do not 
know whether the word is used as a substantive 
(-ie being the diminutive) or as an adjective (the 
ending -ie meaning -ish). Does pink ever mean 
simply eye in English? If a pink is an eye, it 
may well be etymologically connected with blink 
and wink, and it may even have the same root as 
pink, topunch. But it is curious that while Wedg- 
wood, in explaining the latter word, says that pink 
formerly meant to wink, and sees in pinking a suc- 
cession of slight blows, he is satisfied with the 
derivation quoted above of the flower pink. 

Henry ATIwe.t. 


? 


Barnes. 


“ Ancio-Saxon ” Erymorocirs.—I think that, 
in common with many of your readers, I have 
some right of protest against the absurdities that 
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are so frequently perpetrated in the name of 
* Anglo-Saxon.” I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the vowel changes are regulated by the 
strictest phonetic laws, speaking generally ; that 
these cannot be thoroughly understood without 
some general knowledge of Teutonic philology ; 
that the dictionaries are frequently wrong as to 
the accents ; and that the more one studies the 
subject the less likely one is to be too confident. 
On all other subjects, such as botany, literature, 
history, &c., it is considered at least decent that 
the writer should have some slight elementary 
knowledge of his subject, and I submit that wyiters 
who have not any elementary knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon would better consult their own reputation 
and the interests of correspondents by letting it 
alone. To explain what I mean more clearly, I 
will say that the statement in 6S. i. 519 about 
the ridiculous word bdc-esce is entirely wrong and 
misleading, and that the statement on the same 
page, that a beech was so named because used for 
books, is the exact converse of the truth, At 
p. 524 it is suggested that I should add a certain 
“etymology” to my “list.” I may say that I did 
so at once, gladly. Water W. Sxkeat. 


Evection Expenses.—At the present moment, 
when the wry faces of those gentlemen who, after 
the expenditure of some thousands, have succeeded 
in gaining an entry into what I hope is still “ the 
most comfortable club in the kingdom,” are only 
equalled by those of the unsuccessful who have, in 
some cases, paid as much without “ getting in,” it 
may be interesting to them and others of your 
readers to peruse two extracts from the old Scots 
Magazine for the year 1768, showing the cost of 
such luxuries at two periods in our history :— 

* The following is said to be an original table, being 
the whole amount of cash expended by two members 
chosen in 1660, taken from the gentlemen's own writing: 


* For Bread, Ale, and Tobacco a —» oa 
Sturgeon and butter ‘ : 1.3 @ 
Anchovies and oysters . , i 014 1 
8 dozen bottles of Canary a : 1012 0 
2 dozen bottles of Claret se sa 12 0 
Neats tongues... oa an 062 


Sum is £1513 8 
‘Saturday, April 14, 1660. 

“*Received of —— Ezq : the sum of seven pounds 
sixteen shillings and sixpence in full for half this note, 
71. 16s. 6d. 

“*T say received by me; Mr. ——, who was chosen 
with me, paid the other moiety.’ 

“ April, 1768. A calculation has been made that the 
expense of the late election for members of Parliament 
exceeded the sum of two millions.” 

Atex. Frreussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Errors or Avutuors (see 6" §. i. 390, 414, 
433, 490, 512).— Histoire de la Gravure: Cruik- 
shank “collabora pendant le plus grande partie de 





son existence au Punch.” Mr. Asnpee remarks 
on this quotation, “It is, I believe, a fact that 
George Cruikshank never contributed to Punch. 
It would be interesting to have this confirmed or 
refuted from headquarters.” This refutation from 
headquarters—from the man himself—is perfect, 
at least to the date of the characteristic letter, a 
copy of which I enclose. I may add that the 
lamented artist repeated to me more than once 
of late years that he “ never had anything what- 
ever to do with Mr. Punch of Fleet Street.” 
“263, Hampstead Road, N.W. 
“ Jany. 7, 1867. 

** My dear Sir,—I am sorry that I am not able to teli 
you where to find a ‘ Punch and Judy,’ but think some 
of that family reside, or might be heard of, in the vicinity 
of ‘Leicester Square.’ The ‘Punch’ that I copied my 
figures from for the History of Punch and Judy was an 
old Italian, long since deceased—his performance and 
figures were first rate—far superior to anything of the 
present day, and it is quite evident that poor Leech and 
others, copied my Punch—for Punch and other works, 
from the Punch that I copied from this Italian Punch. 

“Speaking of Punch—you are I presume aware that 
although the idea of Punch was taken from my Omnibus 
that I never had anything to do with that work—of 
Punch—and also that fur many years (20!!!) I have not 
taken anything in the way of punch. 

“ However | will say no more about Punch at present 
as I fear you will feel as if you could ‘ punch the head’ of 

* Yours truly, 

“Gro. CRUIKSHANK, 
who wishes you all happiness—and great success in the 
proposed juvenile entertainment. 

“Geo. H. Haydon, Esq.” 

Geo. H. Haypoy. 

Bethlehem Royal Hospital. 


CLEopaTRaA’s NEEDLE AND ITS PROPOSED AD- 
pitions.—Can anything be much more absurd 
than the proposal to set up figures of the Sphinx 
at the base of Cleopatra’s Needle? Representations 
of that pagan creature were quite in place at 
Thebes, where they received religious reverence 
from the ancient Egyptians; but what possible 
claim can they possess to a prominent position in 
the capital of a professedly Christian country? 
The Needle is a valuable acquisition, in an archeo- 
logical point of view, on account of its hoar anti- 
quity and historical interest, and therefore not 
unworthy of its present position ; but why outrage 
propriety and common sense by encumbering it 
with modern effigies of a fabulous monster ? 

J. Forter Russewt, F.S.A. 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 


Loca ANTIQUITIES : STREET-Door ORNAMENT 
in Deptrorp.—In Union Street, Deptford, all the 
street doors on both sides of the way, for a distance 
of say three hundred yards, are adorned with 
what I believe are technically called angle-arm 
F brackets, springing from the lintels and support- 
ing the penthouse or semi-porch eaves,—the flat 
slab, to protect from the weather, projecting over 
the front door. I may not be correct in my archi- 
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tectural terminology, but I think the general 
reader will gather what I mean. These brackets 
are highly foliated, carved apparently in wood, and 
evidently genuine relics of the Carolinean period, 
no two pairs being of the same pattern, and 
they serve to adorn very modest tenements in 
a narrow street, that the progress of metropolitan 
improvement must, in a very short time, doom to 
demolition for the purpose of widening a thorough- 
fare now become importantas leading tothe recently 
freely opened creek bridge. Verb. sap. to anti- 
quaries in the locality of Sayes Court, the home 
of John Evelyn. 8. P. 
Temple, 


Tatnes Evi. symMporizep BY THE SiGNs OF 
tHe Zopiac.—The following list of things evil 
which are symbolized by the signs of the Zodiac 
may prove useful to some of your readers. I have 
transcribed it from Sloane MS. 2281 (p. 91), in the 
British Museum. Its date is about 1685. 


* Aries Superbia. 
Taurus Blasphemia. 
Gemini Potestas absoluta. 
Cancer Decreta et Decretales. 
Leo Paricidium. 
Virgo Repletio. 
Libra Hipocritia. 
Scorpio S.domia, 


Sagittarius Simonia, 
Capricorn Idolatria. 
Aquarius Superstitio. 
Pisces Error.” 


K. P. D. E. 


Derivation or “ Ersety.”—In “N. & Q.,” 1* 
S. ii, iii., and iv., this word is the subject of a long 
controversy, which became at one time rather acri- 
movious, The subject was resumed in vol. x. of 
the Fourth Series, and was left very much where 
it began, opinions being nearly equally divided 
between eisel/—=vinegar and a river bearing a name 
of similar sound. It is not my wish to renew the 
discussion, but merely to point out what appears 
to be a probable derivation of the word as meaning 
vinegar, Weare told that it is found in Anglo- 
Saxon and cognate dialects and in Welsh; but no 
one seems to have looked further, or to be aware 
that there is an old Romance word from which it 
may have come. Roquefort, in his Glossaire de la 
Langue Romane, has, “ Aysil: oseille, plante 
potagtre ; oxilis.” Is it not probable that in 
countries where the vine is not indigenous a sub- 
stitute for vinegar may have been made from this 
plant? E. McC—. 

Guerneey. 

[See “N.& Q.,” 1* 8. ii. 241, 286, 315, 329; iii, 66, 
119, 210, 225, 397, 474, 508, 524; iv. 36, 64, 68, 155, 193; 
2" 8, vii, 125; 4% 8. x. 108, 150, 229, 282, 356. ] 


FouK-Lore or THE River Erne.—The first time 


I visited Ballyshannon I was told a pretty piece of | 


lozal folk-lore by a lady there. It is, that « person 





who has once drunk of the waters of the Erne is 
sure some time to come back to Ballyshannon. The 
charm worked in my own case. Of course this 
conceit is the embodiment of the fondness of a 
people for their own place, and of their belief in 
its attractiveness. W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 

[The same force is attributed in Rome to the waters of 
the Fountain of Trevi.] 


Fo.k-Lore oF THE Crayrisn.—I extract from 
that interesting little book on the crayfish, by 
Prof. Huxley, this curious morsel of folk-lore :— 

“Van Helmont, a great dealer in wonders, is respon- 
sible for the story that in Brandenburg, where there is 
a great abundance of crayfishes, the dealers were obliged 
to transport them to market by night, lest a pig should 
run under the cart. For if such a misfortune should 
happen, every crayfish would be found dead in the morn- 
ing— 

’ ‘ Tam exitialis est porcus cancro.’” 

F. S. 
Churchdown. 


Bixpixe 1x Carntz.—For the information of 
future readers of “ N. & Q.” it should be recorded 
therein that the first book bound in chintz, in lieu 
of cloth, so long in use, was Second Thovgihts, a 
novel, by Miss Broughton, issued during the 
present year. EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 





RMueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Chaucer AND Campey.—I have a_ folio 
black-letter edition of Chaucer, printed in London 
“By Adam Islip, an. Dom. 1602” After the 
preface is a page headed “ The Life of Ovr Learned 
English Poet, Geffrey Chaucer. So much as we 
can find by Herauldes, Chronicles and Records of 
his Countrey, Parentage, Education,” &c. Under 
this list of subjects referring to the poet are the 
words “Guiliemus Camdenus,” followed by a 
remarkable sentence in Latin :— 

“‘Gaufredus Chaucer sui seculi ornamentum extra 
omnem ingenij aleam positus, et Poetastras nostros longo 
post se interuallo relinquens, 

“*Jam monte potitus 
Ridet anhelantem dura ad fastigia turbam.’” 

The prose portion of the above is, to say the 
least, amusing, and shows how there were Eliza- 
bethan writers who resembled many modern critics 
in carrying their admiration for the great medixval 
poet toan extreme degree. “ Poetastras nostros ” 
is a remarkable expression for a book printed in 
1602, when Shakespeare and Ben Jonson were 
flourishing, and when Spenser and Marlowe had 
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not lain ten years in their graves. Can any contri- 
butor inform me whether Camden’s name refers to 
the account of the life, parentage, and education of 
Chaucer (which occupies several following pages), 
or to this Latin sentence preceding the true classical 
quotation? I cannot feel certain myself, since 
“Guiliemus Camdenus” is printed equidistant 
from the heading above and the Latin below. 
AvBan Doray. 
51, Seymour Street, W. 


“Caprain Liectenant.”—Might I ask some 
particulars of this rank, once known in our army? 
Grose, Mil. Antiq., vol. i. p. 412, says: “In the 
brigade of horse-artillery, consisting of six troops, 
there were 6 captains ; 6 captain lieutenants ; 12 
first lieutenants; and 6 second lieutenants.” The 
order in which they are given shows their prece- 
dency, as does the following, from p. 322 (in 1794): 
““A captain in an infantry regiment was allowed 
3 horses; a captain lieutenant, 2; [and] every 
two subalterns and staff officers, 1.” I owe these 
quotaticns to my friend Mr. W. G. Stone. In A 
Breviary of Military Discipline, for the use of the 
Militia, 1692, written by John Darker, he describes 
himself as “ Captain lieutenant and Adjutant ” of 
a militia regiment. But on looking through it, 
though the positions of captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns in each manceuvre are carefully laid down, 
there is not a word of any kind as to the “captain 
lieutenant "—indeed, he is never mentioned. I 
am aware that the colonel’s, and, I suppose, the 
lieutenant-colonel’s and major’s, companies were 
commanded by a substitute, but that that sub- 
stitute was not entitled “captain lieutenant” is 
proved by my first quotation. B. N. 


A Roman Breviary, 1740.—Among the books 
bequeathed to the University of Oxford by Robert 
Finch, M.A., of Balliol College, there is a pre- 
ciously bound copy of a Roman breviary, in four 
small octavo volumes, bearing the title “ Brevi- 
arium Romanum, cum Psalterio proprio, et Officiis 
Sanctorum ad usum Basilice Vaticane Cle- 
mentis X. auctoritate editum,” Urbini mpccxt., 
which contains the following curious manuscript 
note before its title-page :— 

“Hoc Breviarium, auro pretiosius, inter libros ad- 
numerandus est rarissimos, quoniam nemini qui id 
jure possidet datus vendendi vel alienandi facultas. 
Mortuo sane quodam Canonico, aut alio quopiam inter 
ministros Divi Petri sancto cultui addictos, tenentur 
heredes ut Breviarium defunctiad Capituli thesaurarium 
rite deferant.” 

Query, Is it the common usage, in capitular bodies, 
after the death of a priest, to give his breviary to 
the church of whose chapter he was a member, or 
to which he was attached even in a subordinate 
capacity, as the note I cite would intimate ? 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 





A Wirry Scuootsoy.—In an article npon 
Westminster School customs in the Daily News 
of Dec. 25, 1879, the writer attributes to a West- 
minster boy the making of the witty answer to 
Queen Elizabeth, “ Infaudum, Regina, jubes re- 
novare dolorem,” on her making inquiries about 
the birch rod. I have, however, come across, in 
two bouks, accounts which give to a Winchester 
boy the credit of the answer. In Mackenzie 
Walcott’s William of Wykeham and his Colleges 
the story is told with apparent certainty of its 
truth on p. 158; and again, in the Rev. H. C. 
Adams’s Wykehamica, on p. 78, the story is fully 
given. Would some old Westminster kindly say 
what authority there is for the Westminster ver- 
sion, or can any reader kindly clear up the matter 
satisfactorily, so as to prove the truth of either 
account ? C. W. Hoxeare. 


Birtnpays oF Ixsaneé Persons Wanted.— 
An article in the University Magazine of March 
last calls attention to the subject of planetary 
influence at birth, and to the rules of Ptolemy. 
The writer gives a number of cases of eminent 
persons who have become insane, in whose nati- 
vities similar aspects, conformable to the astro- 
logical rule, are observable. I am pursuing this 
inquiry, to see whether the rules in question can 
be proved by a true induction from a sufficient 
number of cases. The mathematical chances of 
the zodiacal aspects referred to at noon of any 
given day are easily calculated ; consequently an 
average of conformable cases greatly and constantly 
in excess of these would show some natural con- 
nexion between the two things. Dut I find myself 
unable to obtain a sufficient numbers of birthdays 
of the insane from private sources, and therefore 
venture to appeal for assistance through your 
columns. Only the year and day of birth are 
required, and no names need be given. Informa- 
tion to under-mentioned address will be gratefully 
received. ». C. Massey. 

2, Harcourt Buildings, Temple. 


Tue Loxcest Day.—What is the longest day 
of the year? Two almanacs which I have con- 
sulted give it as June 21; several persons assure 
me it is June 24. From Whitaker's Almanac it 
appears that the days from June 18 to June 24 
(inclusive) are all of the same length, except 
June 21, which is one minute shorter, the sun 
rising and setting at the same time from the 18th 
to the 20th, and one minute later, both ways, from 
the 22nd to the 24th, but on the 2\st it rises one 
minute later than on the 20th, and sets at the 
same time. Moreover, there is an old rhyme 
which says :— 

“ Barnaby bright, 
Tke longest day and the shortest night.” 

Now, St. Barnabas’s day is June 11 ; taerefore, 

on reckoning the difference between the Old and 
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the New Style, it appears that the longest day 
ought to be pnd 22. Will some one kindly ex- 
plain ? K. N. 


Usace on Tue Deatu or A Kixa.—A gentle- 
man told me on June 18 last, that his grand- 
mother, who was seven years old when George II. 
died, had often told him that she went out into 
the road adjacent to her parents’ house at Torquay 
to see the post pass, as his horse, on account of 
the king’s death, had a rope halter about its neck 
in addition to its ordinary bridle at the head. 
Was this usage general, or merely local ? 

Wa. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 


Boswetu’s “ Marrimonitat Tuovent,” which 
was set to music by Dibdin, at the request of 
Garrick, in 1770, and then drew upon its author 
a reproof from Dr. Johnson for swearing, appeared 
in the Leeds Intelligencer of Dec. 27, 1768. It is 
addressed to “M. H.,” apparently the “honest 
Mat” of the verse. Who was he, and whence can 
& provincial newspaper have had the lines two 
years before Boswell repeated them to Johnson ? 
It was not until 1779 that Boswell visited in Leeds 
the father of the first Lord Wharncliffe, Col. Jas. 
Stuart, the headquarters of whose regiment were 
stationed there. A. H. D. 


“ Parran.”—From what language does this word 
come? What is its etymology? 

* Graour.”—Is this word of Aryan or Semitic 
origin? Max Miiller says the Pers. gdéwr is an 
Aryan word (Lect., sixth ed., i. 87, 140). On the 
other hand, according to Mouradjea d’Ohsson, the 
word is a corruption of the Arabic kafir, “ an infidel, 
a disbeliever in Islam.” If gicour should be of 
Aryan origin, what is the root idea at the bottom 
of the word ? A. L. Maruew. 


Downe’s “Satires.”—Will any reader of 
“ N. & Q.” who has Donne’s Satires at hand kindly 
tell me whether the word “ glare” occurs at line 8 
of Satire iv.? I have a copy of Pope in which his 
paraphrase is printed along with Donne’s original 
doggerel. In the latter the lines read thus :— 
“ As glare which did go 
To mass in jest, catch'd, was fain to disburse 
Two hundred marks, which is the statute's curse.” 
Pope’s paraphrase says :— 
“ As the fool that in reforming days 
Would go to mass in jest (as story says).” 
Is glare a mere misprint? If so, what is the 
right word ? J. Dixon, 


Anprew Marvet ann Camprincesuire.—Is 
there any ground for the tradition that Andrew 
Marvell lived at Meldreth, in the house which 
until recently bore the name of “ Marvells”? I 
have not been able to find that he ever lived in 





Cambridgeshire, except during the time that he 
was at college, but perhaps some of your numerous 
readers may be able to give me some information 
on the subject. Was the “new biography” of 
Marvell, mentioned by Mr. Kipp as being “already 
in the press” (“N. & Q.,” 1* S. v. 597), ever pub- 
lished ? G. F. R. B. 


Currain Lectrures.— Wanted, the author or 
origin of this expression. Goldsmith uses it, I 
find, in his little tale, The Double Transformation. 

T. L. A 


Ciper From THE Berries or THE MountTAIN 
Asu.— When I was a boy in Merionethshire, about 
forty years ago, I was told by an old lady who 
lived in the parish of Trawsvynydd that a rough 
kind of drink was made from the berries of the 
mountain ash. A very rough cider it must have 
been, and I think would require to be succeeded 
by some sweet mead or medd. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me if such a drink was known 
elsewhere as that of the ash cider? 

Thomas Payne. 

Cowbridge. 


Tue MisteTor anp Manprake.—I met the 
other day with the following passage in the old 
dramatist Webster's play of The White Devil :— 

“ We seldom find the misletoe 

Sacred to physic, or the builder oak, 

Without a mandrake by it.” 
Is this a piece of forgotten folk-lore, and is the 
fact alluded to by any other writer of the period ? 
I suspect that the comma in the middle of the 
second line ought to be omitted, and “or” changed 
to on. The misletoe, very rarely seen on the oak, 
was supposed to have extraordinary virtues when 
found on that tree. I quote from the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce’s new edition, p. 19, published 
by Moxon in 1857. E. McC . 

Guernsey. 





Catawampus.—What does this word mean? 
We all of us know the beautiful phrase, imported 
from America, “‘ I’m catawampusly chawed up,” 
but I think most of us never met with the word 
elsewhere. I certainly never did until this morn- 
ing, when I came upon the following passage in 
Mortimer Collins’s Frances :—“ They’re like the 
catawampuses you see about harvest time ; they 
fly quite pretty in the air, but, O my gracious, 
don’t they sting !” (i. 161). ANON. 


Grorce Gittines, on Gippines, one of the 
earliest of colonial settlers, has always affixed to 
his papers a seal, which appears to be a “snail in a 
shell proper.” What is the coat of arms or crest 
that belongs to any family of this name? 

Rear-Apmirat Low.—The ship Ambrose left 
the Isle of Wight April 8, 1630, and arrived at 
Salem, New England, June 18, 1630. This, with 
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eleven other ships, was commanded by John Low, 

or Lowe, as Rear-Admiral of the Fleet. It is 

claimed that his son Thomas remained in New 

England and died there. Can any one give any 

information concerning this branch of the Low 

family ? Joun A. Poort. 
Massachusetts, 


Two Querirs Resrectine Rats.—(1) In Pen- 
nant’s British Zoology (1776), vol. i. p. 115, I read: 
“ Among other officers, his British Majesty has a 
rat-catcher, distinguished by a particular dress, 
scarlet embroidered with yellow worsted, in which 
are figures of mice destroying wheatsheaves.” Is 
this functionary still extant? (2) That our brown 
rat came over with the Hanoverians. Is this fact 
or fiction? If the latter, who gave currency to the 
calumny ? Is there any literature on the subject ? 

W. Tuompson. 

Sedbergh. 


Rev. D. Mace published a volume of sermons 
in 1751. Who was he? 

RicHarD Overton was author of several tracts, 
&c., 1643-1649. I want his parentage and birth- 
place. W. C. B. 


Tue Kerocus.— Does any peculiar sanctity 
attach in Ireland to this family? In Dublin the 
blood of a Keogh is frequently put into the teeth 
of one suffering from toothache. A Belfast corre- 
spondent writes that his foreman, whose word can 
be depended upon, says he knew a man named 
Keogh whose flesh had actually been punctured 
scores of times to procure his blood. “ The late 
Sir William Willis,” another correspondent tells 
me, “says, in a small book, published a great 
many years ago, that the blood of the Walches, 
Keoghs, and Cahills is considered, in the west of 
Ireland, an infallible remedy for erysipelas.” I 
shall be glad of additional instances, of reference 
to the above “small book,” and of information as 
to the history of the Keoghs. 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Tae “ Atprion Macazine.”—I am very anxious 
to purchase or consult a copy of the first volume of 
this magazine, published about the year 1829 or 
1830, under the editorship of Mr. J. B. Revis, of 
Ludléw. It was published, I believe, in Liver- 
pool. The loan of it for a few days, or informa- 
tion where a copy may be seen, will greatly oblige. 

Witiiay J. Thoms, 

40, St. George's Square, Belgrave Road, 8. W. 





“Puck AND THE FoLK-LorE OF SHAKSPERE,” 
by Dr. Bell, printed for the Author, 17, Gower | 
Place, 1852.— Can any one tell me where this book 
is now to be got, ifstillin print? It is not known | 
in “the trade.” AGS. | 





Replies. 


THE PUBLICATION OF CHURCH REGISTERS, 
(5% S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459; 
viii. 53, 152; x. 470, 498, 516; xi. 38, 326, 377; 

6" S$. i. 372, 460.) 

I have read with great interest the various 
articles in your pages and elsewhere which have 
appeared in reference to this subject. I am 
well aware of the value to the genealogist of- 
entries in parish registers, and anxiously desire to 
see these our most important national records 
rescued from the destroying hand of time, and 
placed upon the same footing as nearly all our 
other records now are. Doubtless they should be 
made available to the general public. The question 
is how to do it. The first idea which naturally 
strikes one is, by hook or by crook, to get them 
published, ¢.e. printed. But a further considera- 
tion of the matter convinces my mind that this is 
in the first place impossible, and in the second, 
assuming it possible, practically useless. Next, 
the notion of transcribing them is one likely to 
meet with little support. Few would be inclined 
to subscribe to such a project, and the difficulty of 
finding persons competent to undertake the task 
for any such sum as would be likely to be sub- 
scribed would be insurmountable, the probability 
being that in most cases where transcripts were 
made they would be so inaccurate as to be far 
worse than useless—they would be misleading and 
mischievous also. 

To provide for the proper custody of registers 
in a fire-proof repository, and to render them 
available at a reasonable cost to the public, they 
should be without further delay consigned, as the 
registers of most nonconforming bodies have already 
been, to the care of the Registrar General—at all 
events all those of a date prior to July 1, 1837, 
when the General Register Office was established. 

The parish registers are a part of the public 
records of the State, though left in the care of the 
ministers of the State Church. The fees fixed by 
Act of Parliament for their examination are so 
exorbitant as to deter the public from making use 
of them. A shilling for the first year searched, 
sixpence for every year after, added to the two 
and sevenpence which is the cost of a certificate, 
soon amount to pounds for the examination of 
even a small country register. The registers of 
Nonconformists, which were, till given up to the 
care of the Registrar General, the property of 
private individuals, can be seen now by any person 
who likes to apply, for the fee of one shilling. It 
is perfectly monstrous that, in these days in which 
the Government does all in its power to make all 
public records available for the public use gratis, 
the register of any Nouconformist body can be 
seen for a shilling, while the clergyman, who 
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in his capacity of custodian of a parish register is 
just as much a State servant as the Registrar 
General, should be legally able to demand fifty 
shillings and sixpence from any one who requires 
to look through his register for only one hundred 
years, As to the insecure custody of the registers, 
and the incapacity of most of the clergy to read the 
older portions of the documents confided to their 
care, enough has already been written. I appeal 
through your columns to the Historical MSS, Com- 
mission to draw the attention of the Government 
to a state of things which is, in my opinion, a 
national disgrace. 
Grorce W. Marsnatt, LL.D. 


It is probable that many of those who, in their 
praiseworthy—but at the same time, as I humbly 
think, ill-directed—zeal, have lately joined in the 
cry for that removal of church registers which 
would at once deprive parishes of the records 
which are to them of the highest value and of 
constant use, and also hinder to the utmost the 
efforts of those who are now everywhere working 
at the history of their several localities, are ignorant 
or forgetful of the fact, which Mr. Marsnmaru 
mentions, of the preservation of copies of many of 
them in the episcopal registries. Attention was 
also called to this in a letter in the National 
Church for June, by Rev. John Fernie ; and some 
weeks ago I ventured to suggest to my own 
diocesan, in a letter on the subject of the parish 
registers, that if it were found possible to publish 
a list of the copies existing in the Oxford registry, 
such list would be of great value and importance. 
It appears from Burn’s History of Parish Registers 
that these transcripts are, as might be expected, 
all more or less imperfect ; were formerly badly 
kept, through the culpable neglect of those to 
whose charge they were entrusted, and that their 
due transmission from all parishes was not in time 
past enforced as it ought to have been. But were 
these copies brought into order and to the light, 
it would be a comparatively easy task, in many 
instances, to complete them, and these transcripts 
might then well be deposited in some central and 
safe storehouse ; or, if the originals were removed 
from parochial custody, might then be returned to 
their respective parishes. 

With regard to the publication of registers, I 
would suggest that it would be better, in the in- 
terests alike of genealogical research and of 
economy of space and money, to print indexes of 
names, with their dates, rather than copies in full, 
of the records as they stand. Such indexes have 
been made by myself (with the help of my late 
father, who was a frequent correspondent of 
“N. & Q.”) to the registers of the parish from 
which I write, and, as a trial specimen, the Com- 
mittee of the North Oxfordshire Archological 
Society have resolved to print these in the report 





of the society for the present year, which will 
probably be issued about September. 
W. D. Macrar. 

Ducklington, Witney. 

P.S.—I may add that index-making will often 
be found to correct mistakes in the reading of 
names, especially where the readers are unaccus- 
tomed to deal with old MSS., and with such ex- 
tremely careless hands as are continually met with 
in our registers ; while it will also often be found 
to display very curiously the extraordinary varia- 
tions which occur in the spelling of the same name 
in successive generations, or even contempo- 
raneously. 


Tae Farner or Ropert Fitz Harpine (5? 
S. xii. 362, 437, 477; 6™ S. i. 20, 58, 101, 203, 
239, 327).—Some very interesting particulars con- 
cerning Harding, son of Ealdnoth, have been 
accidentally met with inthe pages of the Monasticon 
since the note on him was printed in the last 
volume of “N. & Q.” It appears Harding, son 
of “ Alnold,” gave, with a daughter of his, to Shaftes- 
bury Abbey, a hide of land, which the abbess after- 
wards exchanged, in spite of the opposition of the 
chancellor, but with the king’s consent, for three 
hides at Candel (in Dorset). (Mon. Angl., new ed., 
vol. ii. p. 482, quoting the Abbey Cartulary, 
Harl. MS. 61, fo. 54.)* On refering to the original 
I found, lower down the same folio, this, that 
“ Arding, son of Alnod,” holds Estokes, which was 
of the demesne of the abbess. There are five hides, 
and it is worth 60s., as the men of the vill declare, 
but the abbess and convent say that they ought 
to give 100s., and he himself denies this, but says 
he holds it himself in fee. It was most probably 
in consequence of this claim, and others of the 
same kind, that the abbess Emma brought forward 
proof, in the presence of Henry I. and his barons 
nt Ealing, against Harding and others, that these 
lands were of the free demesne of the abbey. We 
learn this from the confirmation of these lands to the 
abbey by King Stephen, and afierwards by King 
Jobn (ib. p. 482). If this Estokes, or Stoke, be 
Bechen-estoke, in Wilts, we gather from Domesday 
the abbey had five hides there, which it appears 
Harding had held even in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, for life, but before 1086 had restored to 
the Church of his own accord (D. B. i. fo.-67 b.). 
One Turstin (FitzReinfrid ?) was the tenant here of 
the abbey at the date of the Survey. It is difficuls 
to believe this Harding of Domesday, holding lands 

* Gifts of lands, about the same date, are recorded as 
made on the occasion of their daughters becoming nuns 
here, among others by Serlo de Burci (before 1086, as 
referred toin the Survey), by Roger de Berkelai, and by 
Leowin de Bristow, The last numed gave two houses, 
presumably in Bristol. where a street still bears the 
name of Lewin'’s Mead. Leofwine was the name of a 
Moneyer there in the reign of Canute. 
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before 1066, could have been the son of Ealdnoth, 
living into the reign of Henry I., but it is not 
impossible, and seems to be the fact. Presume he 
was about seventy-five in 1115, when, or near there- 
abouts, according to Smythe, he died, then he 
would have been twenty-six in 1066. There can 
be then little doubt he was the Harding, the king’s 
thane, who was allowed by the Conqueror to retain 
no less than twenty-three hides of the lands he had 
held in Wilts in the days of King Edward, some 
of which had been granted to Alberic (de Coucy), 
the Earl (of Northumberland). 

Harding was connected with Glastonbury Abbey 
as well as Shaftesbury, and in 1086 was holding of 
the abbey twelve hides in “ Crenemelle” (East 
Cranmore, in Somerset), as in King Edward’s time 
(D. B. i. fo. 90b.). In the reign of Henry I. 
Abbot Herlewine (1100-20), like the abbess Emma, 
had to enforce his claims on lands in “ Mells and 
Lime,” against “Harding, son of Eadnoth,” then in 
possession, who is described as an advocate 
(causidicus) and up to this time powerful. The 
abbot was successful, and also regained the lands 
in Cranmore (Mon., old ed., i. p. 18). It is clear 
justice had her way, and that Harding, through old 
uge or other causes, had lost his influence at Court. 
If he were a lawyer he would have been an eccle- 
siastic, though a family man, which was not un- 
common at this date.t William of Malmesbury 
says of him, he “yet survives,” as if that were 
remarkable, and adds he was “a man more accus- 
tomed to kindle strife by his malignant tongue 
than to wield arms in the field of battle.” Even 
this dubicus description of him is not against his 
having been an ecclesiastic. 

I have reserved for the last the most interesting 
piece of information about Harding, found quite 
by accident, and unnoticed before. It clearly 





shows that there were justices-itinerant as early as 
Lent 1096, and that he and two others were then 
associated with Walkeline, Bishop of Winchester, 
and sent into Devon, Cornwall, and to Exeter, to 
investigate the royal pleas. Harding’s name is 
corruptly written “ Hardinus filius Belnoldi,” if the 
transcript printed were exact (Mon., old ed., i. 997, 
new ed. 11. 497). The passage, copied out of the 
cartulary of Tavistock Priory penes Joh. Maynard, 
arm., fo. 4b., is as follows 
“ Anno dominice incarnationis millesimo, nonagesimo 
sexto regni autem inclita record«tionis secundi Gullielmi 
IX. misit idem Rex in quadragesima optimates suos in 
Devenesiram et Cornubiam et Exoniam, Wa!calinum, 
videlicet Wynteniensem episcopum, Randulphum regalem | 
capellanum, Williclmum Capram, Hardinum Beluoldi | 
filium, ad investiganda regalia placita. Quibus,” &c. 
The first appointment of itinerant justices has 
generally been referred to Henry I., which makes 


+ Under the healing of Tissebury (Wilts) in the 
Shaftesbury Cartulary (fo. 38b.), we read that Algar 
and Herdyng have the church and a hide adjoining, the | 
tithe of the church of “ Aquilega,” &c. 


oe 
this an interesting discovery. I should not be 
surprised to find that Harding had married a 
niece of Maurice, Archdeacon of Maine, the king’s 
chancellor, afterwards Bishop of London, thus 
allying himself to a great legal ecclesiastic. The 
bishop obtained the church and lands of St. 
Andrew at Ilchester in Somerset, the rightful 
owner of which was Glastonbury Abbey (D. B. i. 
90b.). Robert fitz Harding and William de 
London, father of Maurice de London, gave the 
manor of Blacksworth in Kingswood to Bristol 
Abbey (Mon. vi. p. 366). The connexion with the 
Bishop of London shadowed here is corroborated 
by Maurice being a favourite name with the 
Berkeleys, and may perhaps account for their 
mitre crest. Nicholas de Meriet, Harding’s son, 
kept up the connexion with the clerical officials of 
the king’s courts by marrying the niece of the 
great Bishop Roger of Salisbury, the chancellor, 
who, happening to have the custody of the abbey 
of Abbotsbury in Dorset, gave with her the abbey 
lands—two hides—at Atram in Dorset, without 
even consulting the convent. Nicholas and his 
spouse, and Henry their son, held this land a long 
time without rendering any service to the abbey, 
as the abbot himself stated in 1166 (Liber Niger, 
i. p. 76). A. 8. Etuis, 

Westminster. 

{ Hallam admits the occasional mission of Justices in 
Eyre under Henry L., while assigning their establishment 
to Henry II. } 


A “ropoes-BLast” (6 §. i, 375).—I found 
what I suspect to be the right explanation of 
this expression in less than a minute in the 
first book I opened. I will give the process of 
reasoning as an example. When words occur of 
which the former element is obscure, we expect 
both elements to have the same meaning. This is 
very common in English, especially in place-names. 
Thus Derwent-water means “ white-water-water ” ; 
water being added from ignorance of the sense of 
Der. Hence rodges-blast must mean “ blast-blast,” 
and rodges is a corruption of a foreign word mean- 
ing “ blast.” But it is notorious that Norfolk words, 
if not Anglo-Saxon, are mostly Scandinavian ; and 
the best representative of Scandinavian is Icelandic. 
Next, since English dg commonly stands for g (as 
in bridge for brig), one will have to look for rog, 
or, as g is often put for older k, for rok. So I said 
to myself, Suppose I look for rog or rok in Vigfus- 
son’s Icelandic Dictionary. On opening it, the 
first word I saw was rok, the splashing, foaming 
sea; the second was roka, a whirlwind. Now roka 
would regularly pass into rogga and rodge or roger, 
the former if it became one syllable, the latter if 
pronounced as two syllables, The rest of the 
derivation now becomes easy. Roka is one of the 
numerous derivatives of the strong verb rjtika, to 
reek, being formed from the pp. rokinn. Rytika is 


| cognate with A.-S. redcan, whence modern English 
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reek, and with the G. riechen, whence the substan- 
tive rauch. So little is English etymology under- 
stood that, in a very recent number of the Academy, 
the English word reek was actually derived from 
the German word rauch, which is much worse than 
deriving Portuguese words from Italian. I believe 
that a little thought in these matters will often save 
a great deal of labour and guesswork. 
Wauter W. SxKear. 


This expression should rather be “ rogers-blast,” 
and it is so given by Halliwell, with the explanation 
quoted from Forby : “ A sudden and local motion 
of the air, no otherwise perceptible but by its 
whirling up the dust on a dry road in perfectly 
calm weather, somewhat in the manner of a water- 
spout.” This explanation is good so far as it goes, 
but the term includes whirlwinds of a more violent 
character, the leading idea being that of a rotatory 
motion. It is derived from a Scandinavian source, 
and will be found in use, I think, principally in 
those districts where the Danish element has been 
predominant. Roka in Icelandic or Old Norse 
is a whirlwind. Rok is explained by Holmboe 
(Det Norske Sprogs) as “en storm, som hvirvler 
Vand og Sand op i Luften,” a storm which whirls 
the water and sand up inthe air. Roka-bidstr in 
Icelandic is the blast of a whirlwind. From the 
same radical idea of twirling comes the term rock 
for the distaff used in spinning, which is common 
to all the Teutonic tongues, though the radical 
from which it springs has been lost in all except 
the Norse. It is true that it was the spindle, and 
not the rock, which gave the twist to the thread, 
but it was one and the same operation. Our old 
ballads and poetry are full of allusions to the rock, 
both before and after the introduction of the spin- 
ning wheel. Thus in the ancient song of “My Joe 
Janet” the lady sings :— 

“ My spinning wheel is auld and stiff, 
The rock o't winna stand, sir ; 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 

Employs aft my band, sir.” 
The “temper-pin” was a wooden peg used to 
regulate the motion of the wheel. So Parnell :— 

“ Flow from the rock, my flax, and swiftly flow; 
Pursue thy thread, the spindle runs below.” 

Wachter (sub voce “ Rocken’) connects rock with 
Gr. tpoxos, the t disappearing by apheresis. The 
Greek word undoubtedly means a circular course, 
but Fick, who is usually very accurate, gives no 
countenance to the connexion of the words. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Stewart Kyrp (6 §S. i. 416).—Very few bio- 
a works make any mention of Mr. Stewart 
yd. He was a native of Arbroath, in the county 
of Angus, in the grammar school of which town he 
was educated. At the age of fourteen he went to 
Aberdeen, became a student at King’s College, and 





took the degree of M.A., intending to enter the 
Church, He came to London, but in place of 
studying theology he became a student at the 
Middle Temple, and in due time was called to the 
Bar. In 1790 he published A Treatise upon the 
Laws of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 
This was followed, in 1791, by A Treatise on the 
Law of Awards, and in the next year he edited 
the third edition of Comyns’ Digest of the Law. 
In 1793 he brought out A T'reatise on the Law of 
Corporations. These books all helped to give him 
a name, and were at once reprinted in the United 
States. In November, 1792, Mr. Kyd became 
a member of the “Society for Constitutional 
Information,” which brought upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities, and on May 29, 1794, 
he was apprehended at his chambers, carried before 
the Privy Council, and examined at some length, 
but discharged on his promising to attend at any 
future day if required. On June 4 he was again 
summoned before the Privy Council, placed under 
arrest, and on June 7 committed to the Tower, 
with several others, on a charge of high treason. On 
October 2, 1794 a true bill was found against them 
by the grand jury at the Sessions House, Clerken- 
well, and on October 25 they were brought to trial 
before a special commission at the Old Bailey ; 
the prisoners being Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, J. A. Bonney, Stewart Kyd, Jeremiah 
Joice, Thomas Wardell, Thomas Holcroft, John 
Richter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, R. 
Hodson, John Baxter, and John Martin (see 
Annual Register, 1794, pp. 268-80 ; also Trials of 
Hardy and Horne Tooke, 6 vols. 8vo.). The trials 
of the prisoners were taken separately, and when 
Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall had been acquitted, 
the Attorney General stated in court, on Dec. 1, 
that no fresh evidence would be brought against 
the other prisoners, and that the jury might 
consequently acquit them; which was done 
accordingly. Some interesting information re- 
lating to these trials is to be found in the 
Register of the Times, 1794, vol. ii., in which is a 
brief memoir and portrait of Mr. Kyd. He died 
at his chambers in the Temple, Jan. 26, 1811. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Ovp Houses witna Secret Caampers, &c. (5% 
S. xii. 248, 312).—In the list of old houses contain- 
ing secret chambers, Boscobel House should not 
be forgotten. The old hunting-lodge, which formed 
so welcome, and, as the event proved, so secure, a 
refuge to Charles IT., after the “crowning mercy” 
at Worcester, contains two actual hiding-places, and 
there are indications which point to the former 
existence of a third. The secret place in which 
the king was actually hidden is situate in the 
Squire’s Bedroom. There was formerly a sliding 
panel in the wainscot, near the fire-place, which, 
when opened, gave access to a closet, the fulse floor 
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of which still admits of one person taking up his 
quarters in the hiding-place, of course in a very 
cramped and uncomfortable position. This chamber 
formerly communicated with the garden by a 
postern door, which is now blocked up. The 
wainscoting covering the movable panel in the 
bedroom was, in the king’s time, covered by 
tapestry, with which the room was then hung. The 
sliding panel has now been replaced by a door, 
for the convenience of visitors. This hiding- place 
has been very well illustrated in the large edition 
of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s Boscobel. In the 
Cheese Room—a sort of loft at the top of the house, 
from which enchanting views of six or seven counties 
may be obtained—is a trap-door, beneath which, 
tradition says, recusants and priests were sometimes 
hidden. The orifice is, at present, covered with a 
lid, which is so ill- fitting that it is extraordinary 
the place should ever have been used to hide any 
one. I confess that had it ever been my unfortunate 
lot to occupy these close quarters, I should have 
entertained very little hope of escaping my enemies, 
even had I survived the suffocation which must 
inevitably have followed after a few hours’ occu- 
pation. This hiding-place is commonly known as 
“the Priest’s Hole.” The places of concealment 
which I have described were frequently utilized, 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, for 
the concealment of seminary priests and other 
rescusants. Flannagan’s History of the Church in 
England states that the hiding-places at Boscobel 
were, inter multos alios, contrived by one John 
Owen, who was servant to the Father Garnett who 
is a prominent character in Mr. Ainsworth’s Guy 
Fawkes. J. Penperet Bropnvrst. 
Chelmsford. 


I can tell A. F. of two such. In Netherhall 
—the seat of the ancient family of Senhouse, 
near Maryport, Cumberland—there is a veritable 
secret chamber, its exact position in the house 
being known but to two persons—the heir-at- 
law and the family solicitor. The house is very 
old in some parts, one tower having been in- 
tact in the reign of Henry I. But never to 
more than two living persons at a time has the 
secret of its hidden chamber been discovered. The 
room, it is said, has no window, and has hitherto 
defied the ingenuity of every visitor staying in the 
house. 

In Chastleton, the old residence of the Whit- 
more Joneses (of which an satesesting coseunt is to 
be seen in “ N. & Q.,” 5" S. ix. 368), there is also 
a secret room, which was once the means of saving 
the life of a certain Capt. Harry Jones, when hard 
pressed by the Parliamentary troops under Crom- 
well. This room has a window, and is now used 
as a dressing-room. It was originally entered 
through a movable panel in the wall. Cupt. 
Harry Jones, like Paul of old, was let down in a 





basket at night, and so escaped the vigilant eyes 
of the Roundheads. o Be 
La Netherhall tradition is very similar to the more 
celebrated one connected with Glammis, only in that 
case the secret chamber has a window, which, never- 
theless, has not led to the identification of the room. } 


In Clarke’s History of Ipswich, 8vo., 1830, there 
is an account of one of the greatest architectural 
curiosities in that place. It is Sparrow’s House, 
built in 1567, which has always been inhabited 
by one of that family. It is therein stated,— 

“There is an apartment in the roof of the back part 
of the house, the entrance to which was ingeniously 
concealed by a sliding panel : it has only one small win- 
dow, and that cannot be seen from any other part of the 
premises, It had been fitted up as a private chapel or 
oratory: and there is a tradition in the family that 
Charles II. was concealed in this room some time after 
the battle of Worcester. There is no written evidence 
to be found, or any demonstrative proof of this; but it 
is certain that there are many circumstances tending to 
place beyond a doubt that there was a peculiar and 
intimate connexion between this monarch and the 
Sparrow family, for there were here no less than three 
origin al portraits of King Charles II., and several of 
various individuals of the Stuart family, and many other 
excellent portraits by Vandyke, Kneller, and Lely, 
scattered through the different apartments ; and there 
are still in the Sparrow family two beautifully executed 
miniature portraits of the king and Mrs. Lane, splendidly 
set in gold, which were, it is said, presented by this 
sovereign to bis host when he left the place of his con- 
cealment; and the royal arms of Charles II. on the 
front of the house {on a very large and imposing sca! le] 
tend still further to corroborate the conjecture. 

Harry Sanpars. 


Oxford. 


A very good example is at Treago, near Mon- 
mouth, It contains a sleeping-place and a read- 
ing-desk, and is lighted by a shot-hole in the wall. 
The old woman who showed it to me called it “ Pope’s 
Hole,” an amusing confusion of ideas between the 
Pope and a seminary priest, for whose safety in 
times of persecution it was doubtless intended, 
existing in her mind. I know of another “ Priest’s 
Hole” at Milton, near Abingdon. 

W. J. Beryuanp-Smiru. 

Temple, 


There is, or was lately, a good specimen of a 
hiding-place at Netherwitton, in the county of 
Northumberland, formerly the seat of the Thorn- 
tons, and now of their lineal descendant, Roger 
Thornton Trevelyan, Esq. A description of it 
occurs in Hodgson’s Northumberland. I have 
often seen it when a youth. 

Wititiam ApamMson, 

There is a notice of the secret chamber stated to 
have been found in the house at Minster Lovel, 
Oxon—which has an historic interest—in “N.&Q.,” 
2"4 S. i. 230, by Mr. James Garrpyer; p. 401, 
by W. H. W. T.; p. 443, by M. C. 

Ep. MarsHAtt, 
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Mr. Savitt will find an excellent account of 
the secret chamber, or priest’s hiding-place, yet 
existing at Ingatestone Hall, Essex, already 
written in the book of the chronicles of “ N. & Q.,” 
1* S. xi. 437. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


That very interesting old mansion, New Build- 
ing, near Thirske, in the parish of Kirkby Knowe, 
has a very curious and perfect secret chamber. 

re 

There are two hiding-places at Boscobel, on the 
borders of Shropshire and Staffordshire, and one 
at Pitchford Hall, near Shrewsbury. Boi.eav. 


“ Scors,” “ Scortisn,” anp “Scorcn” (6% §. i. 
154, 364).—Scottis, as has been pointed out by your 
correspondents, is the old form of the adjective. In 
later times it appears under the three forms given 
above, and this suggests the inquiry whether they 
are all equally legitimate, and if not, which is to 
be preferred. A correspondent of the Times some 
time ago broadly asserted that there was no such 
word as Scotch, and that Scottish was the correct 
form ; but not being satisfied with this dictum, 
and conceiving that the question must be deter- 
mined by the practice of good writers, I consulted 
some of these, with the following results. 

Dr. Johnson seemed a good authority to appeal 
to, but he was found to follow no rule, and in his 
Journey to the Western Islands he distributes his 
favours pretty equally between Scotch and Scottish. 
Boswell, in his account of the same tour, dutifully 
follows the example of his great companion, and 
uses both forms indiscriminately. Hume and 
Robertson, in their histories, both use Scottish. 

To come to later times, Burton, in his History 
of Scotland from the Revolution, published in 
1853, is consistent in writing Scottish; but on ex- 
tending the examination to his larger History of 
Scotland, published later, he is fourd following a 
new rule, and now writes the word Scots instead 
of Scottish, though he not unfrequently forgets 
himself and falls back into his earlier habit, and 
even occasionally into the form Scotch. Macaulay 
(Hist. of England) uses Scotch and Scottish, the 
latter rather more frequently ; Buckle (ist. of 
Civilization) Scotch, almost without exception ; 
Lecky (Hist. of Rationalism) the same; Lord 
Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors) Scotch and 
Scottish, the former most frequently ; Sir Walter 
Scott (Introduction to Minstrelsy) Scottish in- 
variably. I might easily extend the list further, but 
the above is sufficient to show that there is no uni- 
formity of practice among our writers, many of 
whom appear to use one form or another at hazard. 

The same uncertainty prevails elsewhere. Thus, 
in the Army there are the Scots Guards and the 
Scots Greys, in the Militia the Scottish Borderers. 
Nor are the ecclesiastical authorities more con- 


sistent than the military, for among the bodies 
connected with the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
are—1. The Scotch, Episcopal Friendly Society ; 
2. The Scottish Episcopal Church Society ; 3. The 
Scots Episcopal Fund. 

My conclusion is that the writer in the Times 
was wrong in denouncing the use of Scotch. All 
three forms are equally legitimate. Scots is the 
least usual ; Scottish may perhaps claim the pre- 
ponderance of authority in the more formal style 
of writing ; Scotch, besides being used by good 
writers, is the usual form in the more familiar 
style, and in conversation,—it is a Scotch mist, for 
instance, that wets an Englishman to the skin ; 
and when Lord Byron, in his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, makes his goddess “ vanish in a 
Scottish mist,” it is in burlesque that he uses the 
more formal word. 

The substantive, like the adjective, has three 
forms, Scotchman, Scotsman, and Scot, and the 
same uncertainty may be observed in their em- 
ployment. G. F. S. E. 


It seems worth while to add, to prevent further 
trouble, that the form Scots, though properly the 
plural of Scot (as has been already said) could be 
used occasionally in place of Scotch ; for this reason. 
In old Scotch the adjective suffix -ish was fre- 
quently written -is, so that Scottis was a double 
form, both a plural substantive and an adjective. 
This is why we find Inglis for English, Walis for 
Welsh, and the like; for which forms see Bar- 
bour’s Bruce (E.E.T.S.), i. 189, 193 ; xvii. 329 ; 
xiii. 419, &c. For example :— 

“The /»glis men sa closit had 
Thair host with dikis at thai maid,” &c. 
Inglis survives as a surname to this day; and so 
does Wallis. CeLer. 


Evexinc Mass (5 §, v. 344, 456 ; vi. 78, 136). 
—The miss, equivalent to missiones, to which 
your correspondent alludes, were borrowed from 
Cassian’s Rule, and simply denoted dismissal after 
the Hours or church offices ; bué the term in this 
sense soon became obsolete. The Benedictines, at 
certain seasons, had an afternoon mass: “ Finita 
sexti... sequitur litania, qua finita cantor missz 
officium inchoet ” (“ Regularis Concordia,” Reyner, 
App., p. iii. se. lv. p. 82). “Post Nonam.... 
redeuntes de processione....expleté missA et 
facta oratione ad Vesperas ” (“ Decreta Lanfranci,” 
§ 3, ibid., sc. Ixxxiv. p. 211). Soin parish churches : 
“Missa parochialis diebus profestis dici debet in 
sexta, diebus verd jejuniorum in Nond....a 
Prima usque ad Nonam in quadragesima publica 
et solemnis missa celebratur” (Lyndw., lib. iii. 
tit. 23, p. 236). But, as I pointed out, “the 
evening mass” in Romeo and Juliet, was not in 
Lent. “The evening mass” was, we know, at 
Verona. Now, there was a special rule in Italy : 
“ Licitum erit per unam vel binas horas post meri- 
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diem cum rationabili causi Miss sacrificium 
immolare, ut puta ne aliqua populi pars die festo 
privetur auditione missz, dum aliquo casu concio 
vel missa solemnis ob musicam non fait priis ter- 
minata” (Scarfantoni, lib. iii. tit. 3, n. 7). The 
author of the letter-press in Winkles’s Cathedrals 
has fallen into an error. The original, which is 
not cited, runs thus, without mention of any mass : 
“M. le Cardinal de la Rochefoucault espousa 
Madame avec les ceremonies ordinaires de |'Eylise 
.... leurs oraisons finies,” &c. (Somers’s T'racts, 
iv. 97). It isa curious fact that Shakespeare should 
have departed so widely from his original in the 
matter of dates and time. There Juliet goes to 
the morning mass betimes; the friar comes out 
from “ his shriving chamber ” into the body of the 
eburch of St. Francis, and leads her into his cell, 
or, as in another reading, marries her to Romeo 
“in a certain chapel secretly.” Anyhow, it was 
some time before “ five of the clock in the evening.” 
The day is Saturday, and the marriage day is fixed 
for September. Shakespeare fixes the scene to 
Tuesday in July. English marriages then were 
solemnized after noon. (See my edition of The 
Canons of 1604, p. 87) :— 
* You'll procure the Vicar 
To stay for me at church 'twixt twelve and one ; 
And in the lawful name of marrying 
To give our hearts united ceremony.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, IV. vi. 
**Smile upon this contract ; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now-born brief, 
And be performed to-night.” 
All's Well that Ends Well, IT. iii. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt. 


Grant’s “Saturpay Review” (5 S. xii. 27, 
154, 200).—The insertion of my query as to the 
existence of this pamphlet brought me a rote from 
a fortunate owner of a copy, offering to send it to 
me for my perusal. Thanks to his courtesy, the 
pamphlet was soon in my temporary possession, 
and I am able to send you the following particulars 
of its title and contents :— 

“The Saturday Review; its Origin and Progress, its 
Contributors and Character. With Illustrations of the 
Mode in which it is Conducted. By James Grant... 
Being a Supplement to his History of the Newspaper 
Press, in Three Volumes. Lond., Darton & Co., 42, 
Paternoster Row, 1873. 8vo.” Title and preface (dated 
March 18, 1873), pp. i-iv; History, 5-84. Price 2s. 6d. 

From the preface to the little work we learn that 
it was originally intended to form a part of the 
third volume of his History of the Newspu per Press, 
but that, owing to the size which it assumed, it 
became necessary to publish it separately. Mr. 
Grant enters very fully into the justice and effect 
of the Saturday’s criticisms on the chief writers of 
the age, and especially on Dickens, Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Hugh Miller, Lytton, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Kingsley, Longfellow, Wordsworth, 
Dr. Cumming, Spurgeon, Hepworth Dixon, and 





Froude, with the object of proving that the attacks 
of the critics only resulted in increased popularity 
for the authors whom they dissected. The fre- 
quent violations of the rules of grammar and the 
sins against good taste committed by the anonymous 
reviewers are discussed with manifest satisfaction. 
There are some curious particulars of the lives of 
the first editor and of his successor, but the accu- 
racy of Mr. Grant’s statements cannot always be 
relied on. The concluding pages promised some 
information on the writers of the articles in the 
Saturday which had attracted the greatest atten- 
tion, but the promise remains unfulfilled, and the 
revelation must now await the advent of a second 
historian of the periodical literature of England. 
P. W. TrepuoLren. 


Dersnavin’s “Ope to Gop” (6 S. i. 376).— 
I have a printed copy, on a single sheet, printed 
by G. H. Beare, Grays Inn Road, consisting of 
eleven verses, commencing :— 


“ Oh Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide, 
Unchanged, through Time’s all devastating flight ! 
Thou only God !—there is no God beside. 
' 


Being above all beings ! Mizbty One ! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ! 
Thou fill’st existence with Thyself alone ; 
Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God, and know no more 
St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote a poem on the same 
subject, consisting of four verses, commencing, — 
“ Monarch, and maker of the worlds, we bless Thee ! 
We bless Thee wh» hast made the things that were not, 
And manifested those which did appear not: 
The mental, with a thought; and, with a word, 
The sensual. Hy singers do confess Thee 
Chanting in multitude their throned Lord!” 
Vondel, a Dutchman, wrote an ode of two verses : 
** No tongue Thy peerless name hath spoken, 
No space can hold that awful name ; 
The aspiring spirit’s wing is broken— 
Thou wilt be, wert, and art the same.” 
Another Dutchman wrote a poem of ten verses :— 
“ For Thee, for Thee, my lyre I string, 
Who, by ten thousand worlds attended, 
Holdest Thy course sublime and splendid 
Through heaven's immeasurable ring ; 
I tremble "neath thy blazing throne, 
Thy light eternal built upon,— 
Thy throne, as Thou, all radiant, bearing 
Love's day-dreams of beniguity ! 
Yet terrible is thine appearing 
To them who fear not Thee,” 
Wa. FRrEELove. 


oo” 


Bury St. Edmunds. 


About thirty years ago Mr. William D. Lewis, 
of this city, who had resided for many years in 
St. Petersburg, printed for private circulation a 
volume of translations from the Russian poets. In 
the preface he blamed the translation made by 
Bowring for having given a Socinian turn to the 








verses, which was not to be found in the original. 
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Mr. Lewis is still living, at an advanced age, in 
New Jersey. UneEpa. 
Philadelphia. 


Hastincs or Witiestey (6% S. i. 315).—Is 
Mr. Pink aware that the father of the late Sir 
Charles Abney-Hastings was an illegitimate son of 
an Earl of Huntingdon? He married Miss Abney, 
an heiress, and from her descended to her son her 
property and estates, and at her desire he added 
her maiden name to that of Hastings. At 
Willesley, amongst the Abney family portraits, 
was one of a young girl, of whom the late Mar- 
chioness of Hastings remarked to me, “That young 
lady chose to marry a wild Irishman,” and added 
words to the effect that she had heaps of children 
and was as poor as Job. I have no doubt she was 
the ancestress of the Westmeath farmer about 
whom inquiry is made, Evan. 


Taackeray’s “ Syons” (6% S, i. 474).—Nemo 
does not seem to be aware that more than one 
chapter of the original Snobs of England was 
suppressed when the papers were collected into 
a single volume. The series began in Punch on 
Feb. 28, 1846, and came to an end on Feb. 27, 
1847. Fifty-two papers or chapters were pub- 
lished, and of these seven—xvii. to xxiii. inclusive 
—were omitted from the collection when published 
separately—I suppose as being too personal. The 
titles of the seven are:—1l. “ Literary Snobs”; 
2. “Some Political Snobs”; 3. “ Whig Snobs”; 
4. “Conservative or Country-party Snobs”; 5. 
“Are there any Whig Snobs?” 6. “The Snob 


Civilian ”; 7. “ Radical Snobs.” Ga xz mm 
Snob Papers, ch. xx. not in twenty-four vol. ed., 
i879. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


“ Suick-suack Day” (6 S. i. 474).—This term 
is susceptible of various readings, but words of that 
sound seem to have been very generally used in 
the same sense formerly. As to the origin of the 
term, I read, in Roberts’s History and Antiquities 
of the Borough of Lyme Regis (London, 1834, 
p. 257), that the practice of decorating the doors of 
houses with oak boughs on May 29 had somewhat 
grown into disuse, but that “the boys continue to 
gild their oak-apples and apply an opprobrious 
name to those who have not an oak-leaf displayed, 
or wear it after twelve o’clock. For the origin of 
this appellation, by which Nonconformists were 
commonly distinguished, Granger accounts, vol. iii. 
p. 316, in atruly ludicrous manner. The fastidious 
reader will approve of my only alluding to the 
anecdote.” I have not enjoyed the opportunity of 
referring to what Granger says, but I remember 
that when I was a small boy, more than half 
a century ago, the custom prevailed in this north- 
east part of Dorset, precisely as Roberts relates of 





the south-west. I have, however, lived long 
enough to witness the extinction of this as well as 
of other local and ancient customs. The boys here 
retain no observance of the 29th of May. The 
oak-apple and oak-leaf are quite forgotten, and 
their fate is the same as that of the once time- 
honoured customs of the mummers at Christmas, 
of carol singing, and the eight o'clock curfew bell, 
which were regular institutions here fifty years ago, 
but are now dying, or have died, out of observance 
—too puerile, no doubt, to be remembered in this 
age of superior intelligence! In respect to the 
origin of the term in question, I have often won- 
dered what it could possibly mean, and invented 
a little theory of my own, viz., that the words may 
be a corruption of the same Shishak, which may 
have been a nickname given to the Puritans, who, 
in the eyes of Royalists, were despoilers after the 
fashion of the king of Egypt (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26). 
I should like to know if this theory will “ hold 
water.” ae We We & 
[See *N. & Q.,” 1" S. xii, 100; 5S, iv, 129, 176] 


American Hymys (6 S. i. 376).—A volume 
containing music only, with the exception of a few 
of the Psalms, was published in Philadelphia by 
subscription in 1761. It was dedicated “To the 
Clergy of every Denomination in America.” <A 
second edition was issued in 1763, according to 
Mr. Sabin, who says it was “one of the earliest 
American books of its class.” The author was 
a Presbyterian minister of New Jersey, and among 
the 139 subscribers I notice many well-known 
Presbyterian names. The title is :— 

“Urania, or A Choice Collection of Psalm Tunes, 
Anthems, and Hymns, From the Most approv'd Authors, 
with some Entirely New; in Two, Three. and Four Parts. 
The whole Peculiarly adapted to the Use of Churches, 
and Private Families. To which are Prefix’d The P!ainest 
and most Necessary Rules of Psalmody. By James Lyon, 
A.B. witha frontispiece engraved ‘ Hen. Dawkins Fecit 
1761 Philad*.’ Obl. 12mo. pp. 10, xii, 198.” 

This book is, I presume, rare. There is an in- 
complete copy in the library of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, containing 168 pp. An interest- 
ing historical sketch of the hymns used by the 
American Episcopal Church to about 1860 is to be 
found in the preface of “ Hymns for Church and 
Home, compiled by Members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, &c. Phila., 1860.” The first 
authorized version of the bymns used by that 
church, numbering twenty-seven, was made in 
1789. In New England a Psalm Book was printed 
as early as 1640. The translations were made by 
American authors. The history of sacred music 
in this part of America has been written on by Mr. 
Abner C. Goodell of Salem, Mass., the Rev. Henry 
J. Patrick, of West Newton, Mass., and the Rev. 
Elias Nason of North Billerica in the same State. 
Mr. John Ward Dean informs me that these papers 
were read before the New England Hibstoric- 
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Genealogical Society of Boston, but he is not aware 
that they have been printed. I have not the exact 
titles of the articles, The authors are still living 
in the places designated. 
Wicuiam Jonny Ports, 

Camden, New Jersey, U.S. 


“Scarporoucn Waryine” (6 S. i. 394).— 
Allow me to refer to my collection of references as | 
to the probable origin of this saying, given in the 
Folk-lore Record, vol. i. pp. 169-72. Also see! 
“N. & Q.,” 1S. i. 138, 170; 4 S. xii. 408. | 

G. L. Gomme. 


GortHe: Micnon’s Sonc, “Kyow'st tov 
THE LAND WHERE THE LEMON TREES BLOOM,” &c. 
(5" §S. i. 367).—At the above reference J. H. 
asked who was the author of the translation of 
this song of Mignon’s, which he had copied under 
the impression that it was Carlyle’s, but had, on | 
reference to the “ People’s Edition,” discovered to | 
be different. The query has not been answered ; 
therefore it is worth while to state that the version 
quoted is identical with that in Carlyle’s transla- 
tion of Wilhelm Meister, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd, 1824). 

D. Barron Bricutwett. 


“MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING” (6 §. i, 515). 
—Dr. Cuance speaks of this expression as if it 
were fresh from Lord Beaconsfield’s anvil. The 
fact is—and the non-recognition of the words by 
him shows that “ Mr. Disraeli’s ” works of fiction 
(really political lessons most charmingly conveyed 
are strangely overlooked—that the phrase is to be 
found in Sybil, bk. v. chap. i. W. M. H. 


Qvuassia (6 S. i. 75, 104, 141, 166, 204).— 
Pror. Skeat knows so many things that I am 
rather surprised that he does not know Stedman’s 
Expedition to Surinam, where there is a full account 
of Gramman (or the Great-man) Quacy, who, we 
there learn, “had the good fortune, in 1730, to 
find out the valuable root known by the name of 
Quaciz bitter, and from whom it took its name.” 
In the beginning of this charming book, one of the 
delights of my childhood, and especially on his 
account, there is a picture of Gramman, in a fine 
embroidered coat and waistcoat, which he received 
as a present from the Prince of Orange. I am 
afraid Captain Stedman’s character of him hardly 
justifies my early interest, for, though he gives 
him credit fer much ingenuity and industry in 





obtaining his freedom and subsequent maintenance, 
he adds that whilst by the drug alone he might 
have amassed riches, he became entirely abandoned | 
in his latter days to indolence and dissipation, and | 
consequent disease. Some of the illustrations in | 
this book are admirably done, though a few of | 
them would be scarcely approved of in these more | 





among the booksellers’ shops in London, and quite 
unsuccessfully, but soon afterwards it again came 
to the surface, no doubt in consequence of his in- 
quiry, and it is now not unfrequently met with in 
catalogues, W. Bineuam. 


Zetv Pittows (6™ §. i. 37, 201).— Mansfield 
Parkyns, in his Lifein Abyssinia, describes similar 
supports to the head as in use there. 

E. Leaton BLenkrysorr. 


> 


Fiy-Leaves (6 §. i, 289, 519).—Will Mr. E. 
H. Marsuatu excuse me for correcting a slip 
made by him in correcting a slip made by Mr. 
Henpriks? “ Haud passibus wquis” is a (fre- 
quently made) misquotation from Virg., A2n. ii. 
723-4,— 

“ Dextre se parvus Iulus 

Implicuit, sequiturque pairem non passibus wquis,” 
where “haud” instead of non would not suit the 


| metre. SaMUEL ALLEs, M.A, 


University Club, Dublin, 


Botton House, Turnnam Green (6™ §. i. 
509).—In his, to me, most interesting commu- 
nication Mr. Arnott writes, “of late this house 
has been occupied as a school.” I was at school 
there in 1836 and the fcllowing year, but have 
never heard how long previously the school was 
established. The news that the house is coming 
down is sad to me, as I have most pleasant recol- 
lections of the time that I spent there. Boys had 
to learn their lessons then, or else —— 

P. J. F. Gantiioy. 


A Five-snituine Piece or OLtver Cromwett 
6™ §. i. 495).—The letters round the rim of the 
piece, ““ Nemo mihi has adimut nisi periturus,” 
were intended as a protection against filing or 
clipping the coin, an offence of great frequency, 
while the coins were hammered instead of milled. 
Any person who filed or cut off the letters in- 
curred the penalty of death as a traitor, by the 
statutes 5 Eliz. cap. ii. and 18 Eliz. cap. i. This is 
what the above inscription alludes to, though it 
was probably incomprehensible to the coin clippers. 

-— * 

Temp!e. 

[ Does E. M. now wish his reply to appear?) 


Naocgoreus’s “Porisn Kixapom” (6 §. i. 
526).—I fear from Mr. Lean’s note on the subject 
of Barnabe Googe’s English versions of Nao- 
georgus’s Spirituall Husbandrie and Popish 
Kingdom, that he is not aware that Mr. Robert 
Charles Hope, Albion Crescent Villa, Scarborough, 
is about to publish a reprint of the Popish King- 
dom from the copy in Cambridge University 


Library. M. N. 8S. 
Powretr: SHAKESPEARE (6 S. i. 494).—A 


particular days. My late accomplished friend | capital Roman G was the date letter at the London 


Jacob Omnium once made a wide search for it 


Goldsmiths’ Hall in 1584-85, and again in 1722-23 
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The salver is almost certainly of this latter date. 

If Q. D. likes to send mean impression taken with 

sealing wax on card from the marks, I shall be 

better able to speak with certainty as to the date 

of the salver. T. M. Fattow. 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


In an old MS. book of arms I have, I find the | 
arms named by Q. D., impaled in an escutcheon, 
as “The Armes of Brookes of Cheshire.” As far as 
I can make it out, the tinctures are, azure the 
ground, gules the stags’ heads, and sable the 
chevron. W. Pattuirs. 


Tue Srupy or Foretion Herarpry (6 §S. i. 
276, 498).—At the last reference above given no 
mention is made of Dubuisson’s Armorial du 
Royaum: de France, in 2 vols.,12mo. The full 
title is :— 

“ Armorial | des principales | Maisons et Familles | du 
Royaume | particulierement | de celles de Paris | et de 
I'Isle de France. | Contenant les Armes des Princes 
Sei | gneurs, Grands Officiera de la Couronne & | de la 
Maison du Roi, celles des Cours | Souveraines, &c., avec 
Vexplication de tous les Blasons. | Par M. Dubuisson. | 
Ouvrage enrichi de prés de quatre mille escussons | gravés 
en tailledouce | A Paris, aux dépene de I’ Auteur, | Chez 
H. L. Guerin & L. F. Delatour, Rue 8. Jacques. | Lxurent 
Durand, Rue du Foin. | La Veuve J. B. T. Le Gras, au 
— | M.Dec.LVII. | Avec Approbation & Privilege du 

oi. 





Jonun Macveay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, 

Gosret Oaks: Cressace (6 §, i, 256, 403). 
—I entirely disbelieve the statement that Cressage 
is derived from Christ’soak. It is a most desperate 
guess, and the guesser must have thought so him- 
self, or he would not have said that ache was the 
“Saxon word for oak.” When writers talk about 
the “Saxon word,” they generally trust to the 
chance that no one knows better, and they quote 
the “ Saxon words” in any form they please. It is 
remarkable that they cannot do this with Latin or 
Greek, for they would then be found out. Yet 
the above error is just as bad as it would be to 
talk about the “ Latin word achia,” meaning there- 
by apium. What the derivation of Cressage may 
be, 1 do not know; and I would rather be ignorant 
than believe such a fable. The Saxon word is de, 
the Middle-English forms are ook, ok, ack, ak 
But the Middle-English ache means parsley, and 
I challenge any one to produce a passage in which 
it means oak. There is no doubt that the present 
state of our knowledge on the history of place- 


names is extremely backward; and I attribute it | 
to this fact, viz., that, whereas it is a subject | 


demanding the greatest care in order to ensure 
accuracy, most writers on the subject speak with 
the wildest and most reckless disregard of even the 





simplest and best ascertained laws which govern 
the letter-changes of English. Whenever some 
master takes up the subject (and it will require a 


is to unlearn, and how useless many speculations 
have been. Meanwhile, let common sense be a 
guide. If Christ’s Oak was corrupted to Cressage, 
pray why was not Watch Oak corrupted to Wassage, 
and Gospel Oak to Gosplage ? 

Water W. SKerat. 


Femate Cavrcnwarpens (5 §. xii. 409; 6" 
S. i. 43, 66, 126).—It may be interesting to know 
that, as there have been female churchwardens, so 


| there have been female sextons. I have an old 


print of “Esther Hammerton, late Sexton of Kings- 
ton upon Thames.” At the foot of the print is 
the following note :— 

‘She was miraculously preserved under the Ruins of 
the Church, which fell down as she was digging a Grave 
there in the year 1731, and nothwithstanding she lay 
covered 7 hours yet she survived the misfortune 15 years.” 

Esther Hammerton appears to have been a comely 
dame, approaching to embonpoint, and is repre- 
sented in a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, with 
her left hand on a skull and a pick over her right 
shoulder. Hic et Usiqvue. 


Mrs. Bass, a resident landowner in the adjacent 
village of Aylestone, was for several yeurs the 
parish churchwarden of that place, and, since her 
decease, her daughter, Miss Bass, has, on more 
than one oecasion, been elected to the same office. 

Wituiam Ke ty, F.S.A. 

Leicester, 


“ Marpen” in Britisn Prace-names (6" S. i. 
14, 184).—The word “ Maiden” asa prefix to British 
numes of places, as in Maiden-Acre, near Basing- 
stoke, and Maidenhead on the Thames, is the Celtic 
or Gaelic meadhon, the middle, centre, or midst, 
and has no connexion whatever with the Anglo- 
Saxon or Saxon maid, maiden, or méddchen. 
Maiden Acre is the middle acre, and Maidenhead 
is a corruption of Meadhon A ite, the middle place. 
The Celtic for mid-day or noon is Meadhon la, and 
for midnight meadhon oidche. 

Cartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham, Surrey. 


“Fork” (5 S. xii. 168, 233; 6'* S. i. 66, 139). 
—Without wishing unduly to prolong the dis- 
cussion, I may remark that the received text need 
not be rendered by the “weak pleonasm,” “and not 
we ourselves.” Rashi and Symmachus render it 
“when as yet we were not.” The reading of the 
Qeri, “and His we are,” is, however, probably the 
true one. See Jennings and Lowe on the Psalms. 

J . 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Neepwoop Forest (6 §. i. 117, 143).—Your 
correspondent may care to know that there are 
descriptions of this forest before and during its 
enclosure, and of Swilcar oak, which “is in the 


master indeed), we shall be shown how much there | king’s allotment,” in a Memoir of Amos Green, 
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Esq., written by his late widow, 8vo. York, 1823, 
pp. 185-198, 223-226. W. C. B. 


Wuen WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN Enc- 
LAXD ? (5 §. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6" S. 
i. 446, 505, 525).—I can assure 8. D. S. that I am 
not mistaken. The London Gazette for 1674, 
No. 934, that I consulted, is now before me, and 
without doubt “trowses” is printed, and not 
trowsers. Can there have been another edition, in 
which the latter form was used ? J. C. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6™ §. i. 
77, 127, 166, 227, 267).— 

“It’s a very good world that we live in,” &c. 

About the year 1522 my father remembers te have seen, 
and had previously beard of, the board inscribed with 
these lines, of which the most correct version is probably 
that given by Mx. Lampert Weston, who has, however, 
omitted the * Nota bene.” It was erected on tne north 
side of the high road (near the twenty-seventh mile-stone) 
from London, between Gad’s Hill and Stroud, in the 
grounds of the “ Little Hermitage,” the seat of William 
Day, an eccentric private gentleman, a bachelor, brother 
to the banker of Rochester, and reputed to be worth from 
80,0002. to 100,0002. He was generally supposed to be 
the author. My father and others of my family were 
intimately acquainted with “ Billy Day.” 

W. 1. R. V«~ 
(6% 8, i. 437.) 

“ Suivant Ja judicieuse remarque de M. Maury,” &c.— 
The passage required is the concluding sentence of p. 15 
in M. Louis Ferdinand Alfred Maury s work, La Magi 
et Ul Astiologie dans l Antiquité et au Moyen Age ; ou, 
Etude sur les Superstitions Pavennes, Paris, 1860, 18mo, 

WiLLiaM PLartt, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

The Lay Folks’ Mass Book ; or, the Manner of hearing 
Mass, with Rubrics and Devotions for the People. In 
Four Texts. Edited by T. F. Simmons, Canon of York, 
(Early English Text Society.) 

Geverydes. A Romance in Seven-line Stanzas. Edited 
from the unique Cambridge MS., &c., by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A. (Early English Text Society.) 

Pailudino on Husbandrie. From the Unique MS. in 
Colche-ter Castle. Part II. Edited by Sidney J, H. 
Herrtage, B.A. (Early English Text Sucicty.) 

The English Charlemagne Romances. Part I. Sir 
Ferumbras. From the unique Ashmole MS. Edited 
by Siuney J. H. Herrtage, B.A. (Early English Text 
Soc.ety Extra Series.) 

Englund am the Reign of King Henry the Erghth. 
Part I. Starkey’s Life and Letters, &c. Edited by 
Sidney J. H. Herrtage, B.A. (Early English Text 
Society Extra Series.) 

THE several special societies to which the E.E.T.S. has 

given birth have drawn away from it so much of its 

best matter that subscribers to the parent society have 
been known to complain of having lately received 
very little except dull homilies and duller romances, 

They whose interest in the old writers is antiquarian 

rather than philological, and who care more about how 

their ancestors lived and thought than how they declined 
their nouns, have found that they got a great deal which 
they did not want and very little that they did, and the 








result has been a very considerable diminution of the 
numbers of the scciety. Here, however, is a book to 
revive the spirits of such as remain ; and we believe that 
if the Committee of Management would take care that 
at least one text in each year’s issue should have some 
human interest in it, they would soon find the days of 
prosperity return. The little tract which Canon Simmons 
has, in the absence of any ancient title, appropriately 
called The Lay Folks’ Mass Book, is one for which all 
students of the history of the people will be grateful. It 
is tolerably easy now to learn what the old church ser- 
vices were like. But how did the public take their part 
in them! The services were in Latin, and there was no 
partin them assigned to the people, as there is in our 
present English services. How, then, did they employ 
themselves! We know that, asa matter of fact, they some- 
times behaved very badly; but there must have been some 
recognized way for devout people to fill up their time. 
The Lay Folks’ Mass Book answers the question, It is 
what in modern language might be called a “ Companion 
to the Altar”; and a right good one it is. It might, 
indeed, almost be issued for use now, with scarcely any 
change except the modernizing of the language. It bas 
had a long and wide popularity, for it exists in sundry 
f.rms, adapted to different times and places. Although 
the editor has not succeeded in finding the original from 
which the English is translated, he traces it with much 
invenuity to the diocese of Rouen, and thence to that 
of York, from which it spread over England. It is a 
running comment on the service mixed with prayers 
and meditations to be used at various parts of it. What 
we should now consider the people’s parts are generally 
translated into English verse, and the translations are 
remarkable for their exact rendering of the originals, 
Take, for instance, this of the Pater noster :— 
“ Fader oure that is in heven 

blessid be thi name to neven . 

Come to us thi kyngdome . 

In heven & erthe thi wille be done , 

Our ilk day bred graunt us today . 

and our mysdedes forgyve us ay, 

als we do bom that trespas us, 

rizht so have merci upon us. 

and lede us in no foundynge, 

bot shild us fro al wicked thinge 

Amen.” 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the appendices 
and excellent notes, which swell the volume to nearly as 
many pages as the original has lines. The notes are 
real, good, sound stuff, without any twaddle such as 
ecclesiastical antiquaries sometimes indulge in, and of 
the appendices we grudge only the space taken up by 
the English translation of the Ordinary and Canon from 
the York Missal. It does, indeed, show how much of the 
old services remains unaltered in our present Book of 
Common Prayer, a fact often lost sight of, but no one 
likely to use this book would have any difficulty in find- 
ing it out from the Latin. 

The large epace we have devoted to the above interest- 
ing volume, and that in which we lately noticed Mr. 
Herrtage’s valuable and exhaustive edition of our Old 
English Gesta Romanorum, must be our apology for con- 
fining ourselves to little more than recording, as we have 
above, the titles of the other volumes which the energy 
of the Committee of Management of the Early English 
Text Society and the liberality of the band of accom- 
plished scholars by whom they are supported have 
enabled them to publish, The romance of Generydes—of 
which neither the presumed original French version nor 
the printed old English Generydes, which Thomas Pur- 
foot registered at Stationers’ Hall in 1568/9, is known to 
be in existence—will be especially interesting to students 
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of our national romantic literature. The name of the 
editor, Mr. Aldis Wright, is sufficient evidence of the 
care and learning with which the book has been pre- 
pared, The members of the Society will also be grate- 
ful to Mr. Herrtage for his edition of Ferumbras, and 
will hail with satisfaction the announcement that it is 
to be followed by others of the Charlemagne cycle; 
while the same gentleman's edition of Starkey's Life and 
Letters and the accompanying extracts from Forrest's 
Pleasant Poesie of Princelie Practise will be no less 
acceptable to historical students for the light they throw 
upon the period which they serve to illustrate, 


Historical Essays. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In the series to which this volume belongs we have 
perhaps some of the author's best and most powerful 
writing. Mr. Freeman's intense appreciation of the 
position of Rome as the abiding witness to the continuity 
of history is present here in full force in the opening 
essay on “ First Impressions of Rome.” But we are not 
allowed to forget the place of Athens in the history and 
the culture of the Western world, The seven-hilled city 
of the Borphorus, too, in a certain sense, like her sister, 
the elder Rome, may be said never to be entirely absent 
from Mr. Freeman's mind. Romans and Hellenes, Goths 
and Illyrians, Normans and Saracens, Bulgarians and 
Montenegrins, all come in for a share of these interesting 
pages, which thus constitute a sort of historical com- 
mentary, from Mr. Freeman's point of view, on the poli- 
tical changes which have already taken place, and which 
are still in progress, in south-eastern Europe. Of strong 
language there is enough— sometimes, perhaps, more than 
enough. Popes who remove antiquities are triple-crowned 
robbers, the Emperor of Austria has but a “sham title,” 
and so forth, with an iteration characteristic, indeed, of 
the writer, but apt to become wearisome to the reader. 
In his sympathy with struggles for freedom against over- 
whelming odds Mr. Freeman is at his best, while in his 
description of the chosen home of Saracen and Norman, 
the cradle of Frederick, “stupor mundi,’’ he has made 
Sicily and Palermo—“ Palermo alla conca d’oro "—live 
with a new life for many of his readers. To the student 
of history, of race, and of language, Mr. Freeman's third 
series of essays is no less valuable than its predecessors, 


Fragments of Verse. By Henrietta A. Duff. ( 
for Private Circulation.) 

Tuis little collection of poems is the legacy of a gifted 
and delightful singer, whose voice we shall no more hear. 
Many of the pieces in the book, such as “ Leal Souvenir,” 
“ Rejected,” “ A Pancake Maker (in Paris),” we remember 
to have read and admired in the Spectator. Others are 
prompted by continental travel ; some are merely occa- 
sional and domestic, but all are characterized by the same 
amenity and native charm. There are indications here and 
there that the auther had not perfected her powers, and 
that with larger singing space she might have added yet 
one more distinguished lyric name to the ranks of our 
poetesses. What is rarest in the songs of the other sex— 
that mixture of humour and pathos which “‘ has pleased, 
pleases, and will please,” to the end of time—is present in 
these charming pages. Their tone is uniformly fresh and 
pure, and there are several louder and more insistent 
utterances which we could have better spared from the 
modern choir than these modest “ fragments cf verse.” 


Third 


Printed 


We have to congratulate the Antiquary on the com- 
p'etion of its first half-yearly volume. 


Tue proprietors of the Gloucester comand have re- 


produced that paper for Monday, Nov. 1783, as it 
contains the first public notice, written by Robert Raikes, 
of Sunday schools. 


WE regret to have to record the lamented death of Father 
Joseph Mullooly, Superior of the Dominican convent of 
San Clemente at Rome. He was not only a distinguished 
ecclesiastic but a learned antiquary. His two great dis- 
coveries— first of the underground church of Saint Cle- 
| ment, and subsequently of the Mythreum adjoining it— 
bad made him well known to archeologists. His work, 
Saint Clement, Pope and Mortyr (published at Rome), 
an able and thoughtful contribution to history, had ex- 
tended his reputation. He had for some time con- 
templated making excavations in reference to the second 
of his discoveries, but the flooded state of the ground 
continued to present insuperable difficulties. His learn- 
ing and probity are known to all; but those only who 
had the privilege of personal acquaintance can adequately 
testify to his other characteristic—a charm of converse, 
where the warm heart of his native land showed itself 
through the delicate polish of his adopted country. 


Mr. J. Fitcnett Marsu, of Hardwicke House, Chep- 
stowe, who died last week, was for many years a solicitor 
in extensive practice at Warrington, from which he had 
retired. He possessed a large and valuable library— 
commenced by his uncle, Mr. Fitchett—particularly rich 
in classical and Shakspearian literature, in both of which 
departments there were many very rare and valuable 
editions, 

We have just seen with regret the announcement of 
the death of a frequent correspondent—Mr. W. H. 
Turner, of Oxford. 


Hotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

G. 8. B.—1. A covering for the head, not invented by 
the persons whom you name, but inherited from medizval 
use. The square college cap is said to be derived from 
it. Ducange has a good deal on the subject, under 
“ Birettum, Beretum, Birretum,” &e.;: “Beretum” he 
cites Michas Madius, c. 25, “ Quod Canonici cum Beretis 
in capitibus vadant ad Divina.” You would no doubt 
find information that might be useful to you in Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s E£eclesiastical Judgments (Rivingtons) and in 
Brooke's Siz Privy Council Judgmen's. It was also worn 
by doctors of law as a mark of their degree, and is given 
by Cowel as the cap or coif of a judge or serjeant-at-law. 
2. Unavoidable on many occasions, from the quantity of 


$.v. 


identical information sent to us. 


Locos.—1. Thorpe’s Rask; Earle; Miitzner; March 
(New York, 1871). 2. The Journal of P’hslology (Cam- 
bridge, Macmillan). 3. Lemmi (Edinburgh, tenth ed., 
1871); Volpi (second ed., 1871); Ahn; Mariotti. Any 
of the above could probably be obtained through Triibner, 
Nutt, or other foreign and American booksellers. 

May I protest against ee *s being half given? In 
the answer (‘ ‘N. & Q.,” 6 S. i. 524) to “* Conspicuous,” 
&e., Ann. 3 ult. would have bows an exact clue. 

P. J. F. GAaNtILion. 


J. A, P.—Many thanks for your suggestion. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception, 
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